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The can that makes 
fresh air 


Take a good look at this gas mask. 
It’s the type you will have if gas 
warfare comes, 


It’s simple—and safe. The secret 
of its success is that little metal can 
jutting out like a giant’s nose. 


When you breathe, the gas is 
drawn through openings in the can 
and turned into pure, fresh air! 

An ingenious chemical filter in- 
side the can (details secret) per- 
forms this life-saving trick. 

Gas-mask cans, called “‘can- 
isters,”” are being made by the mil- 
lions for our fighters. They’re going 
to war to protect American boys. 
So are untold numbers of other cans 
— carrying food, medicines, ammu- 
nition, all kinds of war materials. 


All these cans must withstand 
terrific heat, bitter cold. They must 
protect against insects—keep out 
rain, salt water, humidity. They 
must withstand rough handling, 
long storage. They do. The vital 
supplies they carry get there — safe. 


The cans that you miss today 
will some day be back on your 
shelves again. And they’ll be better 
cans for the new knowledge and 
experience we are gaining as pack- 
aging headquarters for heroes. 








ATTENTION 
WAR PURCHASING AGENTS 


Metal containers are delivering the goods 
safely—foods, supplies, and bullets arrive 
ready for action. Continental is making 
millions of these cans along with other 
war needs, including plane parts. 

Yet, rushed as we are, we can still take 
on more! Right now, a part of our vast 
metal-working facilities for forming, stamp- 
ing, machining and assembly is still avail- 
able. Write or phone our War Products 
Council, 100 East 42nd Street, New York. 








CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY 


/t gets there-sate-in cans 
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Without free enterprise this war 


would have been lost months ago 


a people still say dictatorships or government control of 
industry make for greater efficiency. Listen— 


It took government-controlled Germany 9 years to build 
enough plants and equipment to fight a war; it took government- 
controlled Japan 25 years; and even splendid Russia 20. American 
industry under free enterprise has done it in 2 years ... built and 
tooled the plants to turn out 1000 times the war materials we could 
make before the war. Whether or not we do turn them out, in time 
to win, is up to the men at these new machines, to the public’s 
help in scrap collections, and to the intelligent cooperation of 
labor-management-government. 


But we wouldn’t be ready until years from now, to turn out 
the needed war materials if we had had to take the time our ene- 
mies took under the so-called “efficiency” of dictatorship. We 
were ready to produce because free, independent American indus- - 
trialists put Patriotism ahead of profits, and risked their futures 
for America. Profits? What little is left from taxes is so tied up 
in inventory for more war work that they’ve had to borrow cash 
to pay taxes and payroll. Future? American industry has built plants 
they can’t hope to use after the war. But the plants were vital to 
winning the war, so they built them. 


Machine tool builders can make such statements because they 
know American industry. Almost every part of every unit of the vast 
flood of war goods must be machined on machine tools, so the 
machine builders had first to equip other war plants, and know what 
those war plants have done. The machine tool industry went to war 
in 1939 and has increased production from 25,000 machines a 
year to 360,000. The way American industry has used these prod- 
ucts makes us proud to be their partners. 


You CAN TURN IT BETTER. FASTER, FOR LESS...WITH A WARNER & SWASEY 


WARNER 
& 
SWASEY 


Turret Lathes 


land 




















NEW GOALS FOR AMERICA.......... P. 11 
President Roosevelt has emphasized the 
statesman’s dream of peace abroad, securi- 
ty at home. First, however, will come the 
task of cushioning the shocks of postwar 
chaos, hunger, unemployment. In Wash- 
ington, planners already are at work on 
the outlines of a workable program. What 
those planners have in mind is disclosed 
in this article. 


CONGRESS: AN ERA OPENG........P. 13 
Mr. Roosevelt also suggested that the 78th 
Congress may well play one of its most 
historic roles in reshaping the world. Be- 
fore that day, however, this new Congress 
expects to do plenty for the historians. 
For one thing, it has outlawed “cubby- 
hole legislation.” This article shows how 
Congress intends to operate “under new 
management.” 


LEND-LEASE TROUBLES ................ P.14 
One of the first things the new Congress 
is getting curious about is the operation 
of the Lend-Lease program. Here is a 
program that affects all of our allies, from 
prime ministers to pram babies. It also 
affects all Americans, from farmers to 
housewives. The full nature of the pro- 
gram, its mechanics and implications will 
be found in this presentation. 


OUR AFRICAN HURDLEG................P. 16 
Americans have much to learn about the 
campaign in Northern Africa. The infor- 
mation offered in this article is in the na- 
ture of an eye opener, disclosing why, 
among other things, only limited action 
has taken place so far. 


THE ROAD TO TOKYO......... cnadaieda Oe 
One year ago, a retired naval officer blue- 
printed the steps Japan would take in the 
Far East and Pacific. This same officer also 
disclosed what strategy the Allies would 
have to use in order to thwart Japan’s 





News within the News 


designs. Japan did move as this officer fore- 
saw. Now read what the original and still 
valid strategy for the Allies calls for. 


ON OUR WAY TO VICTORY.......... P. 20 
The full text of the Chief Executive's 
message . . . one that will be discussed 
widely and quoted all over the world. 


WARTIME FOOD SHORTAGES...... P. 32 
A factual report to the individual con- 
sumer of just what supplies of canned 
foods he can expect to receive this year. 
Just how rusty the American can opener 
is going to get may be deduced from this 
week’s Pictogram and article. 


RECORD ARMS PRODUCTION...... P. 39 
More and deadlier weapons than the 
enemy ever can hope to produce have been 
promised by American industry and Army 
and Navy chiefs. For a preview of what 
these new weapons will look like, how they 
will operate, turn to this article, written 
from firsthand observation of those weap- 
ons in U.S. arsenals and proving grounds. 
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This year must be the year of de- 


The guiding rule of our lives — and of 
cision. 


yours—mustbe rightof way forthe!’ S.A. 


This year, all over the world, America 


fights. 


Our factories and farms are producing 
the materials to make that possible. 


Let that thought speak out to you from 
every whistle, every puff and chug, every 
hurrying beat of the drive wheels on every 
train you hear from now on. 


“Tt is now estimated that the railroads are moving 
well over a million troops a month. This is war move- 
ment, and must come first... Pleasure travelers crowd- 
ing into passenger train seats may easily deprive a 
soldier or an essential traveler, who must board atrain 
at the last minute, of necessary accommodations.” 


Our ships, planes, guns, tanks, are taking 
swift shape in numbers to accomplish 
conclusive results. 


These things must now get there — get 
where they’re needed, where they will 
be felt—get there swiftly, on time, with- 
out fail or falter. 


Joseru B. Eastman, Director 
Office of Defense Transportation 


The railroads have a part in that job 
—a big part. 


They accept it. 


They could do with more engines, more 
cars, more everything when mate- 
rials can be spared for them. 


Until then and after, rail- 
roads and railroad men will 
continue to workastheynever / 
worked before to get the job | 
done. 


If, now and then, that means 
inconveniences to you as a 
traveler, we are sorry. We are 


trying to avoid that, too. 


But guns and the men who 
ue them must come first. 


OUssociation of 


AMERICAN RATIOS 
Uashinglon BD | G 








The Last Hour of the War 





No ONE KNOWS the day or the hour when 
this war will end. But the end will come sooner 
as America steps up the speed of war production 
today ... and every day. If this is not true, then 
all our talk of production means nothing. 


Yet the life or death of thousands can depend on 
shortening the war, even by a single hour. 


Think what can happen in one hour! A machine 
gun can fire over 10,000 bullets. An anti-aircraft 
gun can hurl more than 1,000 shells into the blue. 


In a single hour a battleship can throw over 500 
tons of armor-piercing steel more than 14 miles. 
In that same hour a flight of 1,000 bombers can 
drop 2,000 tons of bombs... enough to cause heavy 
damage in a city as large as St. Louis, or Los 
Angeles, or Cleveland, or Philadelphia, or Chicago. 


No one can say what happened in World War I, 
in that hour between ten and eleven A.M. on 
November 11, 1918. But we do know that 
throughout that morning there were many 
casualties on both sides. We know that the New 
York Times published casualty lists showing 
that 1,021 American soldiers were killed in action 
or seriously wounded during that one morning’s 
fighting. And some of those casualties must have 
occurred within minutes of the end! 


G-E MAZDA LAMPS 
GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


If you call your nearest G-E lamp office, they will place a trained Wartime Lighting 
Counsellor at your service. Perhaps his suggestions may help to increase production. 
Your local electric service company or your G-E lamp supplier can also help you. 


))y)) hen 


That was World War Il... compared to which 
the present war is as a tropical hurricane to a 
March breeze. 


Any war worker who can do anything to save 
man hours on the production of any vital war 
material .. . can feel that he is helping end the 
war perhaps seconds sooner. 


Whatever helps, even a little, to speed the pro- 
duction of war materials, might help bring that 
last hour of the war nearer. One thing that is 
helping is good lighting. Over and over again 
we have had reports from war plants of produc- 
tion increases after lighting faults have been 
corrected. Increases ranging all the way from 
three per cent to twenty-five per cent or more, 
especially on the night shifts. 


Even a 3 per cent increase in production could 
amount to a staggering total if applied to the 
thousands of plants that are not properly lighted 
for efficient night production. 


So, if you have anything to do with a war plant, 
won’t you find out whether lighting can work 
harder in your plant . . . especially at night? 
General Electric Company, Nela Park, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 
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2201 M Street, N. W. 


NCUWSGUAIG Washington, D. C. 


You might just as well get set for the simpler life. It is here for many 
people now. It's coming for many others as war effects begin to close in. 

You will find butter, beef, bacon, Sugar, coffee, canned goods increasingly 
scarce. Rationing gradually should prevent complete disappearance of some 
foods. Yet: Rationing can't prevent a much simpler diet, a much more restricted 
diet for millions of American families. There's a food crisis in the making. 
































b If you heat with oil your home already is cold. A shortage of heating gas 
a } now threatens to bring gas users into the oil class. And: As other fuels become 
scarce demand for coal is skyrocketing until rations may soon be required. 
re There's little prospect of any easing in the fuel problem for the duration. 
. And: Neither is there prospect of an easing of the East's gasoline problem. You 
. can expect, if living in the East, to face a rigid limit on pleasure driving as 
long aS war lasts. That means very many things for millions of families. 
It means that you can give up thoughts of a 1943 vacation if it involves 
O- use of a car. Train travel may be just about as restricted. It means few movies, 
at much less visiting with any but neighborhood friends. It means a sharp check to, 
is if not an elimination of, most Eastern sports events--races, baseball, etc. 
in It also means less downtown shopping in cities. That affects merchants. 
o F It means much less business for filling stations. Many will disappear. As the 
en ; use of automobiles dwindles, all of modern life slows. It now is slowing. 
m You are going to find it wise to have a 1943 garden if you can. That will 
re, help out next summer. It might even be that the old practice of keeping 
chickens will come back into vogue. Some officials go so far as to predict that 
the idea of a family pig to be fattened for later use will take hold. 
ld Education as usual is ending with this college quarter. Your boys, if 18 
he or older, are fast being drawn into service. And: With taxes as high as they 
ed are going to be, there won't be much left over for any but a simple life. All 
of this reflects modern war closing in on civilians. It is the end of a time lag. 
That's for the war period, for the next two years. Or: Maybe a little less 
ht? | than that if Germany is defeated sooner. If U.S. had only Japan to fight, the 
oe 1 pinch would not be so great. It is the problem of fighting two wars that hurts. 


After the wars: There then is scheduled to be a more abundant life. 

Mr. Roosevelt envisions the day when each baby will be registered at the 
post office at birth; will then be assured of a minimum security throughout life. 

There would be assured income if the family wage earner should be sick or 
disabled. There would be assured hospital care in event of illness. 

There would be an assured education, followed by an assurance of a job, to 
be Government-created if not available in private industry, once education ended. 

There would be an assured income for wife and children if the wage earner 
should die; if the survivors had no other means of support. 

There would be an assured income in event of temporary unemployment. 
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And: On retirement in old age there would be an assured income for life, 
and a cash payment to the surviving family in event of death. 
That's the minimum security for individuals that the President foresees. 
But: Security is a negative concept. It can be guaranteed only if the 
nation itself can be made prosperous, only if the economy is organized so that 
almost all who want and are able to work can work at useful jobs. Also: You 
can't have heaven in U. S. and poverty in other parts of the world without the 
prospect of trouble, without the poor nations coveting what the rich have. 
Likewise: You can't support nonworkers without drawing on the standard of 
living of the workers. Security and prosperity involve many problems. 
We give you a glimpse of some of the problems and postwar plans on page ll. 


To turn back to the war itself..... 
Russia has Germany's armies in a very tight spot. Big things may be in the 





making, may come to pass if Hitler gets trapped east of Rostov. 

U.S. planes and airmen are proving out against Germany's best. Reports of 
U.S. bags far superior to U.S. losses actually are on the conservative side. 

And: A U.S. Army now is organized in Africa for early operations. 

There is the making of another big fight. In the Pacific, another battle 
that will cut another slice out of Japan's naval and air strength. 

All in all, things go fairly well. This country is over the war production 
hump. Its soldiers and sailors and fliers are proving to be the world's best. 
There is excellent leadership in the field, in the air, at sea. 

But: There still seem to be weaknesses in the swivel-chair organization in 
Washington. German submarine strategists are outsmarting, outthinking the U.S. 
antisubmarine strategists. Ship losses are back near the high of the war. There's 
an apparent lack of new ideas, a lack of imagination on the part of men who 
plan the ways and means of combating submarines, not the fighters themselves. 

Furthermore: Army handling of merchant ships is reported to be immensely 
wasteful, to involve a loss of at least 25 per cent in efficiency. There is 
Slow motion in loading and unloading, much waste in arrangement of cargo, a gen- 
eral failure to make the most of available shipping. That's an informed criticism. 

In addition: Army and Navy in the Pacific continue to maintain two services 
of supply; continue to operate with a Chinese Wall between them in the South 
Pacific. That doesn't add to efficiency or effectiveness. It doesn't involve 
the top command. There is co-operation there. It is down the line, in supply. 

Then: It is reported that U.S. Navy in the Pacific isn't using submarines 
on a scale or with the same strategic conception that the Germans use them in 
the Atlantic; that submarines could become a major weapon for crippling Japan. 

These are about the only criticisms of the U.S. war effort now heard here. 
They're reported so that the public can know of them, so that there can be more 
pressure for corrections of policy or plan if needed. 

















In the general situation..... 

Mr. Roosevelt will give Congress little or nothing to fight over in 1943; 
will let Congressmen decide Social Security, tax and other policies. 

Civilians will find it more and more difficult to obtain the foods that 
they want, in the form they want them. It's well to expect a very simple diet. 

There is an effort to pump life into the plan for prepurchase of autos, 
refrigerators, washing machines, etc., for delivery after the war. But: Treasury 
ovposes. It might take legislation to get going. And: The chance that Congress 
would be interested is not very strong. 











See also pages 14, 18, 39. 
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You’re holding up a million-dollar bomber 


... try SYNTHETIC RUBBER 





OR months a great airplane company had been 

working night and day to get into production 
on a new bomber wanted by the Army. Millions 
had been invested in tools and jigs. But now the 
first models were developing a “‘bug” that threat- 
ened to hold up military acceptance. 


The trouble was in the gaskets and vaive packings 
of the hydraulic control system that operates the 
wing flaps, bomb doors and landing gear. These 
fittings were not oil-tight. 
They didn’t hold the 
pressure, controls didn’t 
respond properly. After a 
dozen different types of 
gasket proved no better, 
the airplane manufacturer 
hit the ceiling. 


As a result a rush order came to Goodyear for a 
trial set of gaskets made from our oil-resistant 
synthetic rubber Chemigum. They were molded 
and shipped in four days, and proved so satis- 





factory that we received orders for more than one 
hundred different sizes of gaskets and packings 
required in the control system. 


That was back in 1940. Today this great bomber 
is making a magnificent record on all fronts. Its 
hydraulic controls are standing up, thanks to the 
oil-impermeability of Chemigum. 


Resistance to the disintegrating action of oil and 
solvents is only one of the 
many superiorities of 
Chemigum over natural 
rubber. It withstands 
abrasion better and does 
not become brittle at low 
temperatures. Today 
Chemigum production is 
being vastly multiplied to supply military needs— 
but the day is not too far off when there will be a 
surplus to give you tires and other “rubber” 
necessities of excellent quality at reasonable cost. 


GOODS YEAR 


THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 


Chemigaum—T.M. The Goodyenr Tire & Rui ber Company 











The March of the News. 





Move to Ease Local Food Shortages . . . Extension of Transport Control 


. . . Further Cut in Fuel Oil . . . Assurance of Civilian Medical Care 


War tides. As President Roosevelt ex- 
pressed hope for victory in 1944, news 
from the war 1,500,000 
Americans now fight with our allies—em- 
phasized the scope of the job ahead for 
the United Nations in 1948. 

Rumors of an impending 
Japanese sea and air attack in the Solo- 
mons area of the South Pacific were the 
background for a communique from Gen 
Douglas MacArthur reporting a climax in 
the long, hard battle in Papua, New 
Guinea, where the remnants of a 15,000- 
man enemy army were completely sur- 
rounded by Allied troops at week’s end. 
On the northern rim of the Pacific arena, 
U.S. fliers pounded Japanese bases in the 
Aleutians with bombing and strafing at- 
tacks. 

Russia continued to drive back the 
Germans along the Don and Caucasus 
fronts, smashing counterattacks and clos- 
ing in to annihilate isolated German gar- 
risons. See-saw battles in North Africa 
kept Allied troops at arm’s length from 
Tunis and Bizerte, remaining Axis strong- 
holds. The British Eighth Army, advanc- 
ing westward from Egypt, felt its way 
along in the rear of Marshal Rommel’s 


fronts—where 





large-scale 


retreating forces, while American and 
British planes blasted enemy installa- 


tions in the Mediterranean. 


Gasoline. Civilians felt the first of many 
hard restrictions expected this year. 
Banned for an indefinite period was all 
pleasure and unnecessary automobile driv- 
ing in the gasoline-scarce Eastern States. 
Strict enforcement of the new rules fol- 
lowed immediately, with police investiga- 
tion of cars parked outside public amuse- 
ment places and the questioning of motor- 
ists in many cities. From North Carolina 
came a report that 300 “tickets” had been 
issued to motorists believed violating the 
regulations on the first day of their 
operation. More liberal gasoline allowances 
promised to salesmen were withdrawn in 
the Eastern area. though additional mile- 
age was to be made available soon to cer- 
tain salesmen in the remainder of the 
country. 


Fuel oil. Fuel oil rations in the 17 East- 
ern States also were cut: Reduced by 10 
per cent were the Period 3 ration coupons 
for all users, while rations for structures 
other than homes were cut 25 per cent. 
Office of Price Administration further 
cracked down on building owners reluctant 
to convert from oil to coal, ordering that 
oil rations be withdrawn from commercial 
buildings that fail to convert by the end 


of January except where substantial proof 
is given that conversion is impossible. 


Food. Smaller food supplies, doled out 
through rationing, will be the civilian fare 
for 1943, official actions made clear. Ag- 
riculture Secretary Claude R. Wickard or- 
dered butter manufacturers to set aside 
for the armed forces 30 per cent of their 
monthly production, beginning February 
1; reserved factory output of all citrus 
fruit juices, except unconcentrated grape- 
fruit juice, for direct war requirements. 
effective January 9. 

To deal with local, temporary shortages 
of such foods as meat, butter, coffee and 
sugar which have cropped up in numerous 
cities, Mr. Wickard ordered the appoint- 
ment of local committees empowered to 
investigate shortages arising in their areas. 


Civilian supply. Meanwhile, War Pro- 
duction Board issued some round figures 
on the depleted supply of civilian goods 
that will be available during the coming 
year. While the much-talked-of “bedrock 
civilian economy” probably will not be 
reached in 1943, only about one-fifth as 
many durable goods, electrical appliances, 
radios and the like, will be available for 
purchase, compared to the amount bought 
in 1941. Expenditures for nondurable 





Mail for Men Overseas: 
New Government Rulings 


The Army is changing the rules on 
sending mail to soldiers overseas, to 
save cargo space in ships and planes. 
The new regulations: 

1. After January 14, no package 
may be sent to a soldier overseas un- 
less the article it contains has been 
requested specifically by the soldier. 
Post offices will not accept the pack- 
age unless a written request, bearing 
approval by the soldier’s command- 
ing officer, is presented, Packages 
must be limited to five pounds in 
weight, 15 inches in length, 36 inches 
length and girth combined. 

2. Mailing of single copies of mag- 
azines and newspapers will not be 
permitted, though soldiers may sub- 
scribe to any publication without 
special permission. 

3. Air mail stamps will be disre- 
garded on letters bound for overseas 
areas where facilities exist for repro 
ducing “V-mail.” The Army urges 
wider usage of photographic V-mail, 
which saves 98 per cent in cargo 
space. 











goods, such as clothing, will fall 15 per 
cent under 1942’s high level, but consumer 
services are expected to remain at the 
1942 level. Over-all production of civilian 
materials will fall about 15 to 20 per cent, 


Transportation. Authority over all do- 
mestic transportation, including _ local 
streetcars and bus lines, was given to the 
Office of Defense Transportation by ex- 
ecutive order. Under the new setup, ODT 
Director Joseph B. Eastman will have 
power to initiate requisitioning of trans. 
port where necessary; authority to ¢o- 
ordinate efforts of Army, Navy and other 
public agencies to provide transportation 
for war workers in crowded localities. To 
adjust the nation’s traffic systems to the 
changed conditions brought about through 
gas and tire rationing, Mr. Eastman called 
traffic experts to a conference in Washing- 
ton on January 14 to consider a nation- 
wide program for changing traffic controls 


Employment. Reports that the U.S. 
Employment Service is to be made the 
exclusive channel for all hiring were de- 
nied. Union hiring halls and company per- 
sonnel offices which put “the right work- 
ers in the right jobs at the right time” 
should continue to operate, declared War 
Manpower Commissioner Paul V. McNutt. 
Later, Mr. McNutt warned that private 
hiring agencies not abiding by antipirating 
and antihoarding policies could be dealt 
with through sanctions in war contracts 
and thus denied their right to hire. 


Medical care. Assurance that efforts to 
furnish adequate medical care for civilians 
will prove successful was given by officials 
of the War Manpower Commission. Bas- 
ing its findings on recent surveys, the 
Commission reported that more than 400 
physicians already have moved from areas 
where there is an oversupply of doctors to 
centers there are 
shortages of medical aid. More physicians 
will be asked to volunteer for service in 
other shortage areas. 


crowded war where 


Coal. With a 50-cent per ton increase in 
the ceiling price of anthracite approved by 
the Office of Price Administration, imme- 
diate full production by the nation’s hard 
coal mines on a six-day week was asked 
by Fuel Administrator Harold L. Ickes. 
Pointing out that anthracite is a principal 
East Coast heating fuel and that its pro- 
duction is needed to offset lack of fuel oil, 
Mr. Ickes called on mine operators and 
union leaders to make every effort to re- 
open mines where strikes have halted work. 
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NTERSTATE has long been known as a lead- 

ing producer of vital aircraft units. But that’s 
old news in the fast-moving aviation industry of 
today. The new news is this: 


For the United States Army Air Force we are 
producing the L-6, a liaison plane of advanced 
design...a plane born of the same group-skill 
that made the Interstate Cadet the “top” trainer 
in America’s Civilian Pilot Training Program. 


For the United States Navy we are producing a 
different type of plane...a plane that, military 
experts agree, will play an important part in the 
world-fight for freedom. 


And it all emanates from the same source: engi- 
neering and production ingenuity! 


For years we have been assembling a group of 








outstanding technicians...men of vision not 
hampered by tradition or precedent. These men, 
after months of collaboration with the Army and 
Navy, have produced complete military planes of 
original design... planes you'll hear more about 
as the war goes on. 


Yes, names make news. Interstate is making avia- 
tion news in America’s Today...and is destined 
to make even more important news in America’s 
Tomorrow! 


AIRCRAFT AND ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


CALIFORNIA AND ILLINOIS 





“AN URGENT CALL FOR YOU” 


** Please do not make Long Distance 
telephone calls to war-busy centers 
unless it is really necessary.” 


That helps keep the lines open for war 
messages and war's on the wires these days. 
When we can get telephone materials again 
we'll give you all the wires you desire. 
Many thanks. 
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NEW GOALS FOR AMERICA: 


PROBLEMS WE MUST FACE 


Peace Abroad, Security at Home as Basis of Government Planning 


Huge task of cushioning 
postwar employment slump, 
promoting world peace 


The blueprint of a changed world is 
beginning to take shape here. President 
Roosevelt referred to this blueprint in 
general terms when he addressed Congress 
Its outline, still a bit biurred at many 
points, is being filled in gradually with 
oficial plans, some of which are described 
in what follows 

After this war, as after all wars, the 
principal goal will be the discovery of a 
basis for permanent peace. Some rather 
definite plans are shaping in that field. 
Two other goals, so far as the United 
States is concerned, will be assurance of 
the right to work for all who want to and 
can work, and assurance for individuals 
against the hazards of sickness, disability, 
temporary unemployment, old age. 

The state of the postwar world is to 
make attainment of any one or all of 
these goals anything but easy. 

At home. the United States will face 
the problem of deflating a Government 
expenditure of $100,000,000,000 a year 
into an expenditure of $25,000,000,000 or 
less in the shortest possible time. This 
country also will face the problem of de- 
mobilizing millions of soldiers and sailors 
from an Army and Navy of about 12,000,- 
000 as well as demobilizing as many as 
10,000,000 men from war industries. The 
resulting task of readjustment is to be many 
times greater than after the last war. 

Abroad, Europe and parts of Asia will 
face a chaotic situation. War industries 
will be in collapse. Millions of soldiers 
will face an uncertain future. Inside Ger- 
many will be at least 6,000,000 foreign 
workers thrown out of jobs. There will be 
hunger almost everywhere, with the situa- 
tion ripe for revolution as individuals and 
groups strive to ride to in the 
midst of chaos. 

It is against this background that post- 
war planning is being dene here. 

Almost all of the planning, for use at 
home as well as out in the world, revolves 


power 
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around Government planning, and Gov- 
ernment control over and use of money 
and credit. The role of the individual 
banker apparently is not again to be 
what it was after the last war. Starting 
from that point, the domestic plans, so 
far as they 
these: 


now are being made, are 

Social Security. Unemployment insur- 
ance will be counted upon to ease the 
shock of transition from war jobs to 
peacetime jobs for large numbers of work- 
ers. The reserves now being accumulated 
will then be used up. Old-age insurance will 
be expected to draw into retirement large 
numbers of persons over 65 who now are 
staying on their jobs. A plan of Govern- 
ment-financed education for returning sol- 
diers will attract large numbers of young 
men into colleges. Then: Congress is being 
asked to broaden coverage both of old-age 
and unemployment insurance so that farm- 
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SECRETARY OF STATE HULL 
-.. global RFC? 


ers and professional workers and self-em- 
ployed can draw benefits. Congress also is 
being asked to provide disability and hos- 
pitalization insurance. 

Public works. Social Security is a some- 
what negative force, protecting individuals 
against a few economic hazards. The offi- 
cial intent, as it now is expressed, is to 
assure returning soldiers and workers los 
ing jobs in industry that they will have 
work to do. Large-scale public works again 
are figuring in the calculations of Govern- 
ment planners. Emphasis will be upon low- 
cost housing, upon an improved road sys- 
tem, upon new public power projects. 
But: The backlog of work now in sight is 
under $10,000,000,000 and that 
far from large enough in the 
period 

Directed investment. The rather limited 
field of public works is leading the Gov- 
ernment’s planners into study of ways 
to broaden the field of guaranteed loans 
to private individuals. The style of things 
to come in fields other than housing prob- 
ably was set by the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration with its insured 
loans, at low rates of interest. 

Taxes. The taxing power, too, enters into 
present calculations. Those who are mak- 
ing postwar plans are convinced that there 
must be a permanent redistribution of in- 
come in this country. with less income 
going, say, to the group earning above 
$5,000 or $10,000 a year and. more going 
to the lower-income groups. Also: Plans 
call for postwar tax concessions to busi- 
ness enterprises that use their income and 
their surplus funds to improve plant and 
equipment, thereby creating more jobs. 

Price control. Along with these other 
plans goes a plan for postwar control over 
prices. This control will be designed both 
to bear down on any tendency toward 
rising prices for industrial products and 
to maintain floors under farm and other 
raw material prices and 
wages. 


may be 
postwar 


mortgage 


under labor’s 

This is the shape of planning as it af- 
fects domestic affairs. The cost of a guar- 
anteed minimum income for American in- 
dustrial workers and farmers may be as 
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much as $20,000,000,000 a year. But with 
that volume of yearly deficit spending in 
immediate postwar years the planners will 
expect to get over the hump of the first 
two or three years after the war. By that 
time the plans for a world development 
may be functioning. Those plans, so far 
as they have been revealed in official ex- 
pressions, appear to call for the following: 
Free food. In the first period after fight- 
ing stops, the United States will find itself 
shouldering an immense relief problem. 
Herbert Lehman, as head of the new Office 
of Foreign Relief and Rehabilitation, is 
starting now to lay plans for this job 
Food can be used to prevent revolution, 
to induce friendship and to make sure 
that, in the chaotic period after fighting 
stops, men who are friendly to this coun- 
try gain power in foreign lands. 
International policing. Along with the 
job of feeding the peoples of Europe and 
possibly of Asia will go the job of dis- 
arming Italy, Germany and Japan. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt is very definite about the 
determination to effect this disarmament 
and to make it stick. Military men em- 
phasize that the key to assurance against 
outbreak of a new war jeopardizing U.S. 
security will be found in air and naval 
bases at all key points in the world. Some 
of these bases may be jointly controlled 
by Great Britain and this country. 
United Nations. After winning the war 
and disarming their enemies, the United 
States and Great Britain and Russia will 
then face many problems as victors. Some 
of these problems will be political and 
some economic. Some machinery for co- 
operation and consultation is sure to be 
created. This machinery largely will be 
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directed at bringing order into world trade 
and finance. 

International trade authority. President 
Roosevelt, inspired by Cordell Hull as 
Secretary of State, is determined after this 
war to seek an expansion of world trade 
by removing some of the barriers to that 
trade in the form of tariffs and exchange 
controls and bilateral trade agreements or 
barter. Section 7 of Lend-Lease agree- 
ments binds other nations to consult with 
the United States on ways and means of 
bringing about freer world trade. In con- 
templation is an international trade au- 
thority that would operate in the world 
as the reciprocal trade machinery operates 
in this country to remove barriers. 

International investment authority. Once 
peace is bulwarked and once trade restric- 
tions are eased, the way will be opened 
to international lending. Plans now in the 
making contemplate something like an 
international Reconstruction Finance 
Corp. in which U.S. and British and other 
capital would be placed for investment, 
particularly to promote development in 
the less-developed areas of the world. 

International finance authority. Here 
the planners are thinking in terms of an 
organization that would function to sta- 
bilize the currency exchange rates of the 
major trading nations and that would 
serve as a world central bank. 

International air transport authority. 
The postwar planners of both this coun- 
try and Great Britain are greatly inter- 
ested in the possibilities of air transport 
development. If that development is left 
to chance, there is the basis of a growing 
controversy and to all varieties of cut- 
throat competition. There would be argu- 
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Postwar planners already are thinking about the demobilization of 10,000,000 war workers, 12,000,000 troops 


ments over landing fields and transport 
rights and other things. To try to pave 
the way for a development that will not 
involve too many clashes of interest, there 
is consideration of a transport authority 
that would deal with development prob- 
lems affecting the airplane. British indus- 
try and American industry both have 
their eyes on this big new field. 

That, essentially, is the blueprint of the 
new world order so far as it has been 
drawn by the planners here. It involves 
very little political superstructure of the 
type represented by the first League of 
Nations. A league may tend to grow up 
within the framework of the United Na- 
tions’ organization. Or there may be a con- 
tinuing collaboration between the British 
Empire and the United States. 

However, all is not so simple as it ap- 
pears on the surface. British and Ameri- 
can economic interests are far from com- 
plementary. In fact, those interests tend to 
clash at many points and to raise grave 
problems that will require skill to adjust 
in the postwar period. British industry 
already has outlined its support for a 
system of tightly controlled imports and 
exports and for a system of Empire pref- 
erence. British problems are far different 
from ours and in many ways more acute 

Planners remain convinced that those 
and other problems can be ironed out by 
consultation, and that, through planning 
governments after this war can effect an ad- 
justment that will permit a period of world 
prosperity. There seems to be agreement, 
however, that there will not be a return to 
the “good old days” when government had 
little or no part in guiding the economic 
life of this nation or of the world. 
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CONGRESS: AN ERA OPENS 


Determination of Members to Play a More Dominant Role in Nation 


Changed trend unlikely 
to affect Executive's 
broad war powers 
A new independence is promised by the 


78th Repub- 


licans both assert that no bills proposed 


Congress. Democrats and 
by bureau chiefs will be rubber-stamped: 
that henceforth Congress intends to write 
its own laws. 

This reassertion of authority by Con- 
gress marks the end of an era. That era 
began in 1933 and continued through 1942 
It was an era in which Congress took a 
back 


cubbyholes by 


laws written in 
New Deal lawyers, when 
the team of Tommy Corcoran and Ben 
Cohen rushed bills to the Capitol for 
speedy enactment. It was a decade that 


seat: when were 


saw a deluge of regulatory laws in the firs! 
100 days of the first Roosevelt Administra- 
tion, and that reached its height during 
the early war days, when Congress shifted 
vast authority and appropriated vaste: 
amounts of money to the executive depart 
ments with little debate 

Now: Both parties are agreed upon a 
change. Speaker Sam Rayburn promised 
Democrats in caucus that henceforth no 
more laws would be written by men “who 
not only never were elected to office, but 
never ran for office.” He added that, in 
the new legislative proposals 
would reach the Speaker's desk only after 
study by Democratic leaders and by the 


Congress, 


proper committees. 

These words were echoed by Minority 
Leader Joseph W. Martin, Jr., who told a 
Republican conference: 

“We shall insist that any necessary laws 
which tax, regulate and regiment the 
American people shall come from. their 
Congress and not from bureaucrats. When 
Congress, representing the people, turns 
down a proposal, it is a direct defiance of 
constitutional government if some ap- 
pointed bureaucrat puts it into effect by 
decree.” ' 

A fundamental shift in American gov- 
ernment again is taking place. Congress 
has decided to leave the wings and share 
the stage with the President. For 10 years 
it has been out of the spotlight, apparently 
content to slip farther and farther back- 
stage. Laws to control banks, stock mar- 
kets, labor relations, business, and agricul- 
ture were written by experts summoned to 
Washington by the New Deal and stamped 
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“approved” by Congress with little debate. 

Businessmen called, not on Senators and 
Representatives, but on the Treasury. the 
Securities and Exchange Commission or 
some other administrative agency. Rela- 
tions between employers and workers were 
decided by the National Labor Relations 
Board; farm policy was determined by the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration 
War speeded this trend, sending Congress 
into the deeper. shadows of the War Pro- 
duction Board, Office of Price Administra- 
tion, National War Labor Board and the 
Board of Economic Warfare. 

But now a halt is called. Congress has 
served notice on President Roosevelt. his 
Cabinet, and war managers, that they will 
have to explain more fully their reasons 
for new laws, and that Congressmen are 
going to pay more attention to their acts 
This trend, in fact, already was noticeable 
in the closing days of the 77th Congress 
The Treasury’s tax recommendations were 
ignored and the President’s request for ad- 
ditional war powers, to suspend tariff and 
immigration laws, was tabled 
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SPEAKER SAM RAYBURN 
e « » no cubbyhole legislators 


The turning point came with the Second 
Price-Control Act. This law was adopted 
reluctantly upon the insistence of Price 
Administrator Leon Henderson. After the 
elections, many Representatives charged 
their defeat to Mr. Henderson’s price ceil- 
ings and rationing regulations, and his 
complicated questionnaires. The new Con- 
gress cid not even disguise its intention of 
striking back by trimming the OPA’s ap- 
propriations. Mr. resigned. 

The elections are responsible for the 
new vigor of Congress, whether or not Mr. 


Henderson 


Henderson was responsible for the result. 
The fact that Speaker Rayburn and 
Minority Leader Martin see eye to eye on 
this question indicates that they interpret 
the ballot count alike. Both see a popular 
reaction against rule by executive order 
and government by “experts.” 

The President shares their views. He is 
relying more upon politicians than ex- 
perts as have 
been candidates and elected to office. Thus 
James F. Byrnes is the Economic Stabil- 
izer and Prentiss M. Brown is expected to 
Price Administrator. Both are 
Senators. A further sign of the 
President’s changed attitude comes with 


administrators, men who 


become 
former 


his announcement that he will present no 
program, but only facts and figures for 
congressional consideration of expanded 
Social Security measures. 

This fore- 
shadow any surrender of war power by the 


switch, however, does not 
President. Prices, wages, production, labor, 
and farmers will have to be controlled as 
long as the And, as 
fighting intensifies, these controls promise 
to become more rigid. 

The general public, is likely to notice 
little change m war 


fighting continues. 


management. Con- 
gress will not be inclined to trim any of 
the President's authority while the country 
is at war. Nor will Congress be niggardly 
with appropriations. All the money the 
Executive needs will be made available, 
although more questions may be asked 
about that need. 

The real significance of the new con- 
gressional independence will be apparent 
in 1944. If present judgments are proved 
correct, the next President can look to a 
Congress that will listen more to voting 
groups and less to the White House, a 
Congress that will be hard on bureaus and 
appointed experts, inclined to take the bit 
between its own teeth. And this will in- 
fluence the war settlement profoundly. 
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Lend-Lease Troubles: 
Where the Money Goes 


Methods of Operation That Are Bringing Questions From Legislators 


How American food 
is handled in Britain. 
What we send to Russia 


Lend-Lease is putting almost a billion 
dollars’ worth of arms and food and equip- 
ment into the hands of America’s allies 
each month. It helps to feed and to arm 
Russians and Britons and Chinese. The 
magnitude and methods of its operations, 
particularly those involving civilians, are 
arousing the curiosity of Congress. 

Senators Butler (Rep.). of Nebraska, 
and Wheeler (Dem.), of Montana, want 
a special inquiry in order to learn what 
Lend-Lease is doing with the taxpayers’ 
money. Regardless of whether such an 
inquiry is ordered, the appropriations and 
foreign affairs committees of the two 
houses will get a chance to ask plenty of 
questions. For the Lend-Lease Adminis- 
tration must 
money. And a large share of the Lend- 
Lease powers expires on June 30. 

Even the special inquiry would not 
necessarily endanger a re-enactment of the 
Lend-Lease policy. Senator Butler says 
he is in sympathy with the program, but 
wants to know whether the money has 
been well spent. Many of the questions 
members of Congress are preparing deal 


ask Congress for more 


with food. With closer rationing in view 
for their own constituents. they want to 
know how U.S. food is distributed abroad. 

Is it sold, they ask. If so. who gets the 
money? How do foreign diets and costs 
compare with ours? And what about ship- 
ments of farm machinery and industrial 
equipment? Also, what are Harry Hop- 
kins’s connections with Lend-Lease? 

Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., the Lend- 
Lease Administrator, and his assistants 
say the answers are easy. They say the 
Lend-Lease policy is one which enables 
the United Nations to pool their resources 
in a common arsenal from which each 
may draw according to need to fight the 
common enemies of democracy. 

Most of certain kinds of food that are 
being sent from the United States go to 
feed Russian soldiers, they say. This is 
true of all the butter. And how, they ask, 
can the job the Russian soldiers have 
done, and the loss of Russian lives, be 
evaluated in terms of pounds of butter, or 
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dollars, or be measured against the lesser 
amount of butterfat in the American diet? 
Food distribution in England is a point 
that draws many questions. There, Lend- 
Lease food is fed into the regular stream 
of commerce and sold to the English 
civilians in the same way as are other 
foods. The British housewife buys Ameri- 
can cheese and powdered eggs and milk 
from her store in the same manner as does 
the American housewife. The retailer gets 
a profit and so does the wholesaler. The 
remainder of the money goes into the 
British Treasury. Originally, the food had 
gone to the British Government as a loan, 
and is so charged up on Lend-Lease books. 
In the eygs of Lend-Lease officials, it 
does not matter particularly whether the 
loan was one of food or of dollars. Both 
Lend-Lease and the British Ministry of 
Supply say the end effect is the same, save 
that the food serves a double purpose. It 
feeds civilian war workers and the money 
from its sale goes either toward paying 
British soldiers or toward stabilizing Brit- 
ish food prices. Half a billion dollars a 
year goes in subsidies from the British 
Government to hold food prices down. 
British food controls are much more 


rigid than those in the United States. The 
Government there dominates the whole 
food-handling picttire. 

The Ministry of Food handles all food 
imports. It makes bulk contracts, either 
with other governments, as through Amer- 
ican Lend-Lease, or by purchase from 
exporters. On arrival, the foods are han- 
dled for the Ministry by importers’ pools, 
The Ministry retains ownership in bulk 
stocks, releases supplies at fixed prices to 
processors or wholesalers for distribution 
to retailers and fixes the profit margin for 
each of the three. 

In a somewhat similar manner, the Min- 
istry operates on the market. 
Through trade associations, it buys home- 


home 


produced cattle, sheep and hogs, cheese 
and eggs. Consumers are tied to specific 
retailers of their own choice for their ra- 
tions of meat, sugar, fats, cheese, eggs 
and milk. 

Canned and fresh fruit imports have 
been stopped. Whole-meal flour has been 
substituted nationally for white. Meat 
consumption has been cut by a fourth, 
sugar by a third, tea by a fourth, cream 
and ice cream prohibited. To administer 
the whole food program, the Ministry uses 





CLAUDE WICKARD 


Food Administrator 


CLARENCE CANNON 


Chairman, House 
Appropriations Committee 
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EDWARD STETTINIUS 


Lend-Lease 
Administrator 


«+ can you weigh lives like butter? 
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a staff of 36,500, plus 800 enforcement 
officers. British officials say that, if Amer- 
ican Lend-Lease foods were to be given 
away to civilians in England, a separate 
distribution agency would have to be 
created and the nation cannot spare from 
war tasks workers who would be needed. 

Food costs are lower in England than in 
the United States due to the rigid price 
controls and the subsidies. Cheese which 
sells for 35.5 cents a pound in the United 
States sells for 20.8 cents in England. 
Other comparative prices run: beef ribs, 
35 cents in the United States and 208 
cents in England; bacon, 42 and 32.8; 
butter, 53.5 and 30.4; lard, 18.4 and 14.4; 
eggs, 58 cents a dozen and 38.4. 

The British egg ration, however, does 
not ordinarily run into dozens. Each per- 
son is allowed one whole egg and four 
powdered ones—the latter from America— 
each month. British housewives say they 
can make this ration cover three weeks 
of the month. The powdered eggs from 
America sell for approximately the same 
price as the whole ones. 

Since June, Lend-Lease has sent 20,000,- 
000 family-sized packages of eggs a month, 
a dozen dried eggs to the package. For 
December and the Christmas holidays, 
45,000,000 such packages were sent. Dried 
eggs take only one-third as much ship- 
ping space as undried; dried milk a fourth. 

The diet of the British workers has been 
steadily improved. Careful nutrition studies 
have paralleled rationing. In volume, Brit- 
ish workers may not eat as much as be- 
fore because of the number of dried foods 
that have entered the diet. But, in caloric 
content, many of them eat better. 

Bread and potatoes, unrationed, serve 
as a buffer to fill any deficiency. The aver- 
age person in England gets 3,200 calories 
a day. The average German, 3,000. The 
average American, 4,500. 

Farm machinery from the United States 
has helped the English to produce more 
of their food at home and thus save more 
shipping space. Allocations of farm ma- 
chinery to Americans have been cut down. 
But, by percentages of exports, larger 
supplies are being allowed Allied nations 
than they bought before the war. Lend- 
Lease officials figure that, the more food 
grown by our allies, the more shipping 
space left for arms. 

British farmers have increased by 50 
per cent their acreage in cultivation. 
They grew 40 per cent more wheat, 45 
per cent more barley, 75 per cent more 
oats last year than in 1939. 

As a matter of fact, most British food 
is produced either at home or in other 
parts of the Empire. Only 5 or 6 per cent 
of it comes from the United States. Milk, 
theese and eggs have constituted a good 
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LEND-LEASE DIET: Less by volume, more by calories 


share of U.S. exports. Sugar, wheat, flour, 
cereals, meat and butter have figured 
more heavily in shipments to Russia 

With Russia, as with England, the Lend- 
Lease dealings are directly with the Gov- 
ernment or one of its accredited agencies. 
What happens to the materials after they 
arrive there is the business of the Govern- 
ment agency with which the deal is ar- 
ranged. The advice of Harry Hopkins 
often is sought by Mr. Stettinius and 
other Lend-Lease officials on Russian mat- 
ters. Mr. Hopkins made a study of Rus- 
sian needs early in the development of 
Lend-Lease. But Mr. Stettinius feels that 
he has a free hand in running his or- 
ganization. 

One of the few units of industrial ma- 
chinery that have been moved from the 
United States went to Russia. It was a tire 
plant in Detroit that was closing for lack 
of raw materials. After the war, or with 
the development of synthetic rubber dur- 
ing the war, a new type of equipment 
would be needed because of technologi- 
cal changes. 

So far, only 10 such transfers have been 
made, Lend-Lease officials say. They in- 
volved a total of $6,000,000 of machinery 
which went to various countries. One was 
a stand-by power plant for a brewery. 
Two other plants of a different type were 
sent to Australia at the request of Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur, who said a substan- 
tial portion of their output would be used 
by American soldiers. Another was sent 
to India to help service American mili- 
tary equipment. 


In all such cases, clearance had to be 
obtained from the War Production Board 
and half a dozen Government agencies 
were involved. 

Reverse Lend-Lease, though far under 
the outgo, is bulking large. The British 
have turned over vast quantities of equip- 
ment, rendered many services, particularly 
naval, to America. In the early days of 
the war, they sent antiaircraft guns for 
the Panama Canal, supplied thousands of 
barrage balloons, a complete shell plant. 

For the battle against submarines, they 
sent destroyers, corvettes and long-range 
seaplanes for patrol work. Models of the 
aircraft-detection devices which helped to 
save Britain in the days of the air blitz 
were sent over for study, along with tech- 
nicians to teach their manufacture and 
use. American Ordnance officers got from 
the British samples of captured enemy 
weapons for study. All sorts of help were 
given to American soldiers in England, 
camps built, conveyances provided, food 
supplied from British stores to save ship- 
ping. 

In the field, American officers simply 
write a chit for what they need. The 
British officer in command in the area is 
authorized to turn the equipment to the 
Americans without referral to London. 
Often the chits get lost en route to Lon- 
don, complicating bookkeeping. But the 
British say Congress is due for a surprise 
when an approximate total of the North 
African chits is turned in. Vast quantities 
of the materials for the North African ex- 
pedition went from England. 
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African Hurdles: 
Supply Problems 
That Allies Face 


Americans are asking what has hap- 
pened to the North African campaign. 
Tunisia is not yet conquered by American 
forces advancing from the west. Tripolli- 
tania is not yet taken by the British ad- 
vancing from the east. As a result, the 
Allied armies seem to be facing weeks, if 
not months, of heavy action before Africa 
can be won. 


The question arises as to why the cam- 


paign, which early in November began so 
brilliantly, now is transformed into a plod- 
ding preparation for a long, hard fight. 
Seemingly there are two answers to the 
question. One has to do with the fortunes 
of war; the other relates to fundamental 
preblems of supply that are facing the 
Allied commanders. The first goes back to 
German successes in two very close races. 
In Northwest Africa, American troops, 
soon after launching their invasion, lost 


he 


by just two days in a race to beat t 
Germans to the key Mediterranean ports 
of Bizerte and Tunis. 

In Egypt. the British lost a race to cap- 
ture or wipe out the remnants of Field 
Marshal Erwin Rommel’s fleeing army 

The Germans owe their present strength 
in North Africa very largely to the lease on 
life that they won in those two rapid troop 
movements. And this leads to the 
problems and difficulties that are slowing 
down the African campaign. 


basic 


The great distances of that campaign 
compare with the distances between this 
country’s East and West Coasts. This is 
shown graphically on the combined map 
of North Africa and the United States. In 
both main African theaters of war supply 
is the great problem. 

In Northwest Africa, 
have magnified the distance factor. These 
have converted roads and battlefields and 
airfields into seas of mud. The Allied forces 
in Northwest 
They may have to wait for weeks for 
weather to clear that will permit a major 
offensive. 

Then, the total lack of railroads in some 
areas, and their rickety condition in others, 
put the finishing touches on the problem 
of transport. 

The problem in Northwest Africa. The 
forces of Lieut. Gen. Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower are spread over a distance of 1,000 
miles from Casablanca nearly to Tunis. 
From Casablanca to Oran, on the Mediter- 
ranean, is 400 miles. Algiers is 250 miles 


torrential rains 


Africa are bogged down. 
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farther to the east, and Bone, another 
Allied base, is another 275 miles. 

If the Allied positions are traced on the 
American map, with Los Angeles cor- 
responding to the position of Casablanca, 
Oran would be near the Grand Canyon, 
and Algiérs in Southwest Colorado. The 
Americans before Tunis would be across 
the Rocky Mountains, ready to attack as 
far away from the western end of their 
line as Dodge City, Kans., is from Los 
Angeles. 

And as the American lines have length- 


ened toward Bizerte and Tunis, the job of 
keeping railroad trains moving over the 
one inefficient line has grown harder, and 
rail and truck transport has become more 
vulnerable to air attack. All supplies for 
troops and the troops themselves have 
had to be moved across 3,000 miles of 
water, infested by submarines and partly 
patrolled by German planes. But this is 
only half the story of the lengthening 
supply lines. The other half: 

The problem in Egypt and Libya. About 
2,250 airline miles east of the Americal 
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base at Casablanca is Alexandria. This 
main base for Lieut. Gen. B. L. Mont- 
gomery’s campaign against Marshal Rom- 
mel’s fleeing army is as far away from 
Casablanca as Charleston, S.C., is from 
Los Angeles. 

In terms of American distances, General 
Montgomery’s British Army has chased 
Marshal Rommel’s force as far as from 
Charleston to Northern Louisiana. The 
course on an American map would take the 
Germans through Birmingham, Memphis 
and Vicksburg, then across the Mississippi 
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River, and on westward. The winding line 
of the British forces, following the Mediter- 
ranean shore, now also is extended nearly 
1,000 miles from the main base at Alex- 
andria. 

And with every mile that General Mont- 
gomery extends his supply lines, they be- 
come even more vulnerable to attack than 
the lines in Northwest Africa. General 
Montgomery has no railroad. Supplies by 
sea are subject to both submarine and air- 
plane attack. 

While the Allies’ supply lines are grow- 











ing steadily longer, the Germans’ lines are 
growing shorter. That is the reason why 
Marshal Rommel was able to turn defeat 
into victory with a counterattack just a 
year ago this February, when the British 
extended their lines a shorter distance than 
they now are extended. 

The ability to attack the Allies’ long 
supply lines is the one German advantage. 
The Allied leaders do not believe this ad- 
vantage will be enough to offset the rising 
power of the British and American com- 
bined forces. 
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THE ROAD TO TOKYO 


Navy Strategist’s Blueprint for Victory in War Against Japan 


Analysis of strength 
and weaknesses of 
Allies and the enemy 


By a Retired Naval Officer 


1. Japan:—Strength: 

By careful preparation and surprise at- 
tack, Japan has gained the initial ad- 
vantage in the Pacific. 

2. Her strength consists of: 

(a) Air and sea command in the Far 
East. 

(b) A chain of islands to the eastward 
(Guam, Carolines, Marshalls) for air and 
submarine 

(c) Ample sea transport for troops. 

(d) An efficient Navy—air force—am- 
ple reserves. 

(e) Reserve supplies of oil and other 
raw material for a two or three-vear war. 

(f) A fairly good Army of large num- 
bers. 

(g) Unified control at 
home, with no possibility of a revolution. 

(h) Probably sufficient food supplies. 


bases. 


Government 


3. Her weak points are: 

(a) The war in China. 

(b) The threat of Russia. 

(c) Her limited war resources as com- 
pared with those of the Allies, when the 
latter can be brought into action on the 
firing line. 

(d) Her extended lines of communica- 
tion. 


4. War in China. 

This is Japan’s greatest weakness. To 
hold her position, she must maintain an 
army of 600,000 to 800,000 men in that 
area. This army must be supplied by sea. 
At one time 1,000,000 tons of shipping was 
used for supplying this army. 

The Chinese mainland must’ be used 
eventually for air operations against Jap- 
anese arsenals, naval bases for submarines, 
and naval craft. Lying on the flank of the 
Japanese lines of communication to the 
southward, these lines are most vulnerable 
to attack by air and by sea from Chinese 
ports. 

China has the man power in her Army. 
This Army needs planes, munitions. Given 
these, the Japanese situation in China be- 
comes difficult and dangerous. China is the 





A naval officer of prominence 
one year ago charted the strat- 
egy for defeating Japan. The 
strategy as this officer outlined 
it on Jan. 26, 1942, before Ba- 
taan was taken, before Singa- 
pore fell and before the Dutch 
East Indies were conquered, is 
printed on these pages. 

This analysis is exactly as pre- 
pared in January, 1942, except 
for brief references to Japan’s 
then-prospective moves on Sin- 
gapore, Burma and the Dutch 
East Indies, which the officer 
foresaw. Through the analysis 
of the relative position of Japan 
and of the Allies, the reader can 
have at a glance a professional 
naval officer's appraisal of the 
war picture in the Pacific. 











keystone of Allied operations in the Far 
East. 

5. Threat of Russia. 

The Maritime Provinces in the hands 
of a hostile power is a menace to Japan 
due to easy aircraft range to all Japanese 
cities and arsenals. Japan realizes this 
danger fully and will attack Russia as 
soon as she feels able to do so. This will, 
of course, be a surprise attack. 

Russia is justified in 
against Japan if she has weakened her 
Siberian forces to aid the European cam- 


delaying war 
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paign. If Japan is able to occupy the 
Maritime Provinces, an area for aviation 
bases is lost to the Allies. 

Russia has in Siberian ports about 10 
submarines. These could be transferred to 
the south and utilized. They are of nm 
value in helping the war in Europe. 

Once Russia feels she is strong enough 
to meet the Japanese in Siberia, she 
should enter the war. 





6. Japan’s limited resources. 

These resources are much less than the 
potential resources of the Allies. The lat. 
ter, however. are of no value until they 
are on the firing line, which involves the 
problem of transportation. Operating on 
short and interior lines. Japan has a great 
advantage in this respect. 

It is quite probable that Japan has oil, 
iron ore, scrap iron and other raw ma- 
terials for a war of at least two years 
The Allies should not engage in any wish- 
ful thinking that shortage of materials 
will bring the war to an end in the near 
future. However, it is an important factor 
in a long-term war. 


~ 


Also, it is unlikely that food shortage | 
will bring an end to the war. Japan was 
self-sustaining in food until, in the last 
two or three years, rice has had to be im- 
ported from China and Indo-China. Her 
fisheries in the Northern Pacific are vul- 
nerable to attack. 


ot 


7. Japan’s plans. 

Her ultimate aim is domination of the 
Far East. 

Russia will be attacked in Siberia as 
soon as Japan is ready. This will depend 
on Russia’s strength in that area. The at- 
tack, of course, will be without warning 
and may come in the near future. j 

Once Japan has taken Malaya and the 
N.E.L.. she will strengthen and_ fortify 
all salient positions, especially with air, 
to prevent access into that area. 

8. Allied strength. 

Before a discussion of this subject, it 
is well to list a few basic and elementary 
principles which will govern: 





(a) Air superiority is essential to 
success. Until the Allies gain air su- 
periority over the Japanese, there is 
no chance of successful operations in 
the Far East. 

(b) Due to Japan’s comparatively 
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limited resources, a war of attrition— 

trading on at least equal terms—is to 

her disadvantage. 

(c) This requires a war of attri- 
tion, with the Allies ready to risk en- 
counters at every opportunity on any- 
where near equal terms to reduce 
enemy air and sea forces. 

(d) The offensive must be resumed 
as soon as possible. As the British 
First Lord of the Admiralty has said: 
“The only way in which the Royal 
Navy has been able to maintain mo- 
rale and superiority at sea is to be 
ready to go to sea at all times, in all 
circumstances and in the face of any 
risk.” 

The tremendous material as well as 
moral advantage of operating on the 
offensive must be utilized at the ear- 
liest opportunity. This does not mean 
foolhardiness, but it does mean the 
intelligent taking of risks to inflict 
losses on the enemy. 

(e) Communications to China via 
the Burma Road must be maintained 
and greatly improved. 

(f) China will furnish the land area 
and ports for air and naval operations. 

9. Air power. 

It has been amply demonstrated in this 
war that air supremacy is essential to 
success. Unless we can bring superior air 
forces into the Far East, the Japanese 
will win. 

Large bombers can be flown to India 
and the Far East via Africa. Fighters 
must be transported by sea, as well as 
hombs and ground crews. 


10. Sea power. 

Japan’s operations to the southward in- 
crease her vulnerability to sea attack. It 
is 3.000 miles from Yokohama to Ba- 
tavia. Air, submarines, and task forces of 
carriers and cruisers have ample oppor- 
tunity to inflict serious damage. 

11. Lines of communication. 

It will be necessary for the United 
States to shift her lines of communica- 
tions from across the Pacific to around 
the Cape of Good Hope. The distances 
from New York to Singapore via_ the 
Cape of Good Hope and via the Panama 
Canal are practically the same. The Pa- 
cific route will be difficult until Japan 
has been eliminated from the Caroline 
and Marshall islands. 

Tonnage is naturally of vital impor- 
tance. The amount of shipping necessary 
to maintain Far Eastern forces will be 
very great. 

12. Main bases of operation. 

Australia; India; China; Siberia. 
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13. War in East and in West. 

Some believe, that, if the defeat of Ger- 
many is insured, the eventual defeat of 
Japan follows as a matter of course. This 
is far from certain. Given a fairly free 
hand, Japan will intrench herself so 
strongly in the Far East that her dis- 
lodgment will be most difficult. 

On the other hand, an early defeat of 
Japan, which is believed to be the weaker 
of the two opponents, will release all the 
Allied Far Eastern forces for operations 
in Europe or the Near East. 

As a matter of fact, the war must be 
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(g) The Burma Road must be kept 
open and its capacity greatly increased. 

(h) It is believed that Japan can be 
put out of action sooner than Germany. 
This requires intensified operations in the 
Far Eastern area. 

(i) Russia should not undertake opera- 
tions again Japan until reasonable chances 
for success exist. Conversely, Russia 
should stand by for a sudden attack by 
Japan, which may come at any time. 

(j) Russian submarines should — be 
turned over to the Allies, with their 
crews, for operations against the Japanese. 
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“BUNDLES FOR JAPAN’: 
This bomber paid its respects to Tojo 


carried in both areas with all the power 
that the Allies are able to bring to bear. 

14. Summary. 

(a) Air supremacy over Japan is es- 
sential to Allied success. 

(b) China furnishes the base for even- 
tual air and naval operations against 
Japan. 

(c) The maintenance and supply of 
Chinese armies with arms and munitions is 
of primary importance. 

(d) Naval and air operations against 
Japanese lines of communication must be 
undertaken as soon as possible. 

(e) The line of communication from the 
U.S. will be around the Cape of Good 
Hope. 

(f) The main bases will be Australia, 
India, China, Siberia. 


(k) When forces can be spared, the 
Carolines and Marshalls should be cleared 
of enemy forces. This is considered a sec- 
ondary operation. 

(1) The eventual defeat of Japan will 
be brought about by: 

(1) Concentrated and continued air 
attack from Chinese and Siberian 
bases. 

(2) Naval operations from Chinese 
and other bases. 

(3) Naval blockade. 

When Japanese lines of communications 
to the South Seas are cut from air and 
naval bases in China, the Philippines, 
Indo-China and other occupied areas will 
automatically fall into Allied hands, for, 
above all, the initiative must be recovered 
by vigorous offensive action. 
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ON OUR WAY TO VICTORY: 
REPORT BY THE PRESIDENT 


Advances America Has Made on the Battle 


(Following is the complete text of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s message to Congress on 
the State of the Union, Jan. 7, 1943.) 


Mr. Vice President, Mr. Speaker, mem- 
bers of the Senate and of the House of 
Representatives: 

The Seventy-Eighth Congress assembles 
in one of the great moments in the history 
of the nation. The past year was perhaps 
the most crucial for modern civilization: 
the coming year will be filled with violent 
conflict—vet with high promise of better 
things. 

We must appraise the events of 1942 
according to their relative importance: we 
must exercise a sense of proportion. 

First in importance in the American 
scene has been the inspiring proof of the 
great qualities of our fighting men. They 
have demonstrated these qualities in ad- 
versity as well as in victory. As long as 
our flag flies over this Capitol, Americans 
will honor the soldiers, sailors and marines 
who fought our first battles of this war 
against overwhelming odds—the heroes, 
living and dead, of Wake and Bataan and 
Guadalcanal, of the Java Sea and Midway 
and the North Atlantic convoys. Their un- 
conquerable spirit will live forever. 


The Russian Offensives 

By far the largest and most important 
developments in the whole world-wide 
strategic picture of 1942 were the events 
on the long fronts in Russia: first, the 
implacable defense of Stalingrad: and, 
second, the offensives by the Russian 
armies at various points which started in 
the latter part of November and which 
still roll on with great force and effective- 
ness. 

The other major events of the year 
were: The series of Japanese advances in 
the Philippines, the East Indies, Malaya 
and Burma; the stopping of that Japa- 
nese advance in the mid Pacific, the South 
Pacific and the Indian Oceans; the suc- 
cessful defense of the Near East by the 
British counterattack through Egypt and 
Libya; the American-British occupation 
of North Africa. Of continuing impor- 
tance in the year 1942 were the unending, 


bitterly-contested battles of the convoy 


routes, and the gradual passing of air 


superiority from the Axis to the United 
Nations. 

The Axis powers knew that they must 
win the war in 1942 or eventually lose 
everything. I do not need to tell you 
that our enemies did not win the war in 
1942. 


In the Pacific area, our most important 
victory in 1942 was the air and naval 
battle off Midway Island. That action is 
historically important because it secured 
for us—for our use—communication lines 
stretching thousands of miles in every 
direction. In placing this emphasis on the 
battle of Midway, I am not unmindful of 
other successful actions in the Pacific, in 
the air and on land and afloat— especially 
those on the Coral Sea and New Guinea 
and in the Solomon Islands. But these 
actions were essentially defensive. They 
were part of the delaying strategy that 
characterized this phase of the war. 


Japan’s Waning Strength 

During this period we inflicted steady 
losses upon the enemy—great losses of 
Japanese planes, naval vessels, transports 
and cargo ships. As early as one year ago, 
we set as a primary task in the war of the 
Pacific a day-by-day and week-by-week 
and month-by-month destruction of more 
Japanese war material than Japanese in- 
dustry could replace. Most certainly, that 
task has been and is being performed by 
our fighting ships and planes. A large part 
of the task has been accomplished by the 
gallant crews of our American submarines 
who strike on the other side of the Pacific 
at Japanese ships—right up to the very 
mouth of the harbor of Yokohama. 

We know that as each day 
Japanese strength in ships and 
going down and down, and 
strength in ships and planes is going up 
and up. So I sometimes feel that the 
eventual outcome can be put on a mathe- 
matical basis. That wil! become evident 
to the Japanese people themselves when 
we strike at their own home islands, and 
bomb them constantly from the air. 

And in the attacks against Japan, we 
shall be joined with the heroic people of 
China,—that great people whose ideals 
of peace are so closely akin to our own. 
Even today we are flying as much Lend- 
Lease material into China as ever trav- 
ersed the Burma Road. flying it over 
mountains seventeen thousand feet high, 
flying blind through sleet and snow. We 
shall overcome all the formidable ob- 
stacles, and get the battle equipment into 
China to shatter the power of our com- 
mon enemy. From this war, China will 
realize the security, the prosperity and the 
dignity, which Japan has sought so ruth- 
lessly to destroy. 

The period of our defensive attrition 
in the Pacific is drawing to a close. Now 
our aim is to force the Japanese to fight. 
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Line and Factory Front 


Last year, we stopped them. This year, 
we intend to advance. 

Turning now to the European theater 
of war during this past year, it is clear 
now that our first task was to lessen the 
concentrated pressure on the Russian 
front by compelling Germany to divert 
part of her man power and equipment to 
another theatre of war. 

After months of secret planning and 
preparation in the utmost detail, an 
enormous amphibious expedition was em- 
barked for French North Africa from the 
United States and the United Kingdom in 
literally hundreds of ships. It reached its 
objectives with very small losses, and has 
already produced an important effect upon 
the whole situation of the war. It has 
opened to attack what Mr. Churchill well 
described as “the under-belly of the Axis,” 
and it has removed the always dangerous 
threat of an Axis attack through West 
Africa against the South Atlantic Ocean 
and the Continent of South America 
itself. 

The well-timed and splendidly executed 
dffensive from Egypt by the British 
Eighth Army was a part of the same 
major strategy of the United Nations. 

Great rains and appalling mud and very 
limited communications have delayed the 
final battles of Tunisia. The Axis is rein- 
forcing its strong positions. But I am con- 
fident that though the fighting will be 
tough, when the final Allied assault is 
made, the last vestige of Axis power will 
be driven from the whole of the south 
shore of the Mediterranean. 

Any review of the year 1942 must em- 
phasize the magnitude and the diversity 
of the military activities in which this na 
tion has become engaged. As I speak to 
you, approximately one and a half million 
of our soldiers, sailors, marines and fliers 
are in service outside of our continental 
limits, all through the world. Our mer- 
chant seamen in addition, are carrying 
supplies to them and to our Allies over 
every sea lane. 


Our Growing Air Strength 

Few Americans realize the amazing 
growth of our air strength, though I am 
sure our enemy does. Day in and day out 
our forces are bombing the enemy and 
meeting him in combat on many different 
fronts in every part of the world. And for 
those who question the quality of our 
aircraft and ability of our fliers, I point 
to the fact that, in Africa, we are shooting 
down two enemy planes to every one we 
lose, and, in the Pacific and the South 
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west Pacific, we are shooting them down 
four to one. 

We pay the tribute—great tribute—the 
tribute of the United States of America to 
the fighting men of Russia and China and 
Britain and the various members of the 
British Commonwealth—the millions of 
men who through the vears of this war 
have fought our common enemies, and 
have denied to them the world conquest 
which they sought. 

We pay tribute to the soldiers and 
fliers and seamen of others of the United 
Nations whose countries have been over- 
run by Axis hordes. 

As a result of the Allied occupation of 
North Africa, powerful units of the French 
Army and Navy are going into action— 
they are in action with the United Nations 
forces. We welcome them as Allies and 
friends. They join with those Frenchmen 
who, since the dark days of June. 1940, 


British and the Russians will hit) them 
from the air heavily and relentlessly. Day 
in and day out we shall heap tons upon 
tons of high explosives on their war fae- 
tories and utilities and seaports 

Hitler and Mussolini—they will under- 
stand now the enormity of their miscal- 
culations—that the Nazis would always 
have the advantage of superior air-power 
as they did when they bombed Warsaw, 
Rotterdam and London and Coventry. 
That superiority has gone—forever. 

Yes—we believe that the Nazis and the 
Fascists have asked for it—and they are 
going to get it. 


Miracle of Production 

Our this war has 
depended upon our progress on the pro- 
duction front. 


forward progress in 


There has been criticism of the man- 


agement and conduct of our war pro- 
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have been fighting valiantly for the liber- 
ation of their stricken country. 

We pay tribute to the fighting leaders 
of our Allies, to Winston Churchill. to 
Joseph Stalin and to the Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek. There is a 
unanimity between the 
United Nations. 

This unity is effective in planning and 
carrying out the major strategy of this 
war and in building up and maintaining 
the lines of supplies. 


very great 
leaders of the 


I cannot prophesy. I cannot tell you 
when or where the United Nations are go- 
ing to strike next in Europe. But we are 
going to strike—and strike hard. I cannot 
tell you whether we are going to hit them 
in Norway, or through the Low Countries. 
or in France, or through Sardinia or Sicily. 
or through the Balkans, or through Poland 
—or at several points simultaneously. But 
I can tell you that no matter where and 
when we strike by land, we and the 
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... Berlin, Rome, Tokyo would like ‘‘the same brand of madness” 


Much of this self-criticism has 
had a healthy effect. It has spurred us on. 
It has reflected a normal American im- 
patience to get on with the job. We are 
the kind of people who are never quite 
satisfied with anything short of miracles. 

But there has been some criticism based 
on guesswork and even on malicious falsi- 
fication of fact. Such criticism 
doubts and creates fears, and weakens our 
total effort. 

I do not wish to suggest that we should 


duction. 


creates 


be completely satisfied with our produc- 
tion progress—today, or next month, o1 
ever. But I can report to you with genuine 
pride 
1942. 

A year ago we set certain production 
goals for 1942 and for 1943. Some people, 
including some experts, thought that we 
had pulled some big figures out of a hat 
just to frighten the Axis. But we had 
confidence in the ability of our people to 


on what has been accomplished in 


establish new records. And that confidence 
has been justified. 

Of course, we realized that some produc- 
tion objectives would have to be changed 
—some of them adjusted upward, and 
others downward: would be 


taken out of the program completely, and 


some items 
others added. This was inevitable as we 
gained battle experience, and as techno- 
logical improvements were made. 

Our 1942 airplane production and tank 
production fell short, numerically—stress 
the word numericaily—of the goals set a 
year ago. Nevertheless. we have plenty of 
reason to be proud of our record for 1942. 
We produced about 48,000 military planes 
—more than the airplane production of 
Germany. Italy and Japan put together. 
Last month, in December, we produced 
5,500 military planes and the rate is rap- 
idly rising. Furthermore, we must remem- 
ber that as each month passes by, the 
averages of our types weigh more, take 
more man-hours to make, and have vastly 
more striking power. 

In tank 


schedule—and — for 


production, we revised our 
sufficient 


As a result of hard experience in 


vood and 
reasons 
battle. we have diverted a portion of our 
tank producing capacity to a stepped-up 
production of new. deadly field weapons, 
especially self-propelled artillery. 

Here are some other production figures: 

In 1912 we built 8,090,000 tons of 
merchant shipping. In this we exceeded 
the goal set. 

In 1942 we produced 56,000 combat 
vehicles. such as tanks and _ self-propelled 
artillery 

In 1942. we produced 670,000 machine 
guns, six times greater than our produc- 
tion in 1941 and three times greater than 
our total production during the vear and a 
half of our participation in the first World 
War. 

We produced 21,000 anti-tank guns, six 
times greater than our 1941 production. 

We produced ten and a quarter billion 


rounds of small arms ammunition, five 
times greater than our 1941 production 
and three times greater than our total 


production in the first World War. 

We produced 181 million rounds of ar- 
tillery ammunition, twelve times greater 
than our 1941 production and ten times 
vreater than our total production in the 
first World War. 

I think the arsenal of democracy is 
making good. 

These facts and figures will give no aid 
and comfort to the enemy. On the con- 
trary. | can imagine they will give him 
considerable discomfort. I suspect that 
Hitler and Tojo will find it difficult to 
explain to the German and Japanese peo- 
ple just why it is that “decadent, ineffi- 
cient democracy” can produce such phe- 
nomenal quantities of weapons and muni- 
tions—-and fighting men. 

We have given the lie to certain mis- 
conceptions—which is an extremely po- 
lite word—especially the one which holds 
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that the various blocs or groups within a 
free country cannot forego their political 
and economic differences in time of crisis 
and work together toward a common goal. 

While we have been achieving this mir- 
acle of production, during the past year 
our Armed Forces have grown from a little 
over 2,000,000 to 7,000,000. In other 
words, we have withdrawn from the labor 
force and from the farms some 5,000,000 
of our younger workers. And in spite of 
this, our farmers have contributed their 
share to the common effort by producing 
the greatest quantity of food ever made 
available during a single year in all our 
history. 

I wonder, is there any person among us 
so simple as to believe that all this could 
done without creating some 
dislocations in normal national life, 
some inconveniences, and even some hard- 
ships? 

Who could have hoped to have done 
this without Government 
regulations which are a nuisance to every- 
one—including those who have the thank- 
less task of administering them? 


have been 


our 


burdensome 


Need for Questionnaires 

We all know that there have been mis- 
takes—mistakes due to the inevitable 
process of trial and error inherent in doing 
big things for the first time. We all know 
that there have been too many complicated 
forms and questionnaires. I know about 
that. I have had to fill some of them out 
myself. 

But we are determined to see to it that 
our supplies of food and other essential 
civilian goods are distributed on a fair and 
just basis—to rich and poor, management 
and labor, farmer and city dweller alike. 
We are determined to keep the cost of 
living at a stable level. All this has re- 
quired much information. These forms and 
questionnaires represent an honest and sin- 
cere attempt by honest and sincere officials 
to obtain this information. 

We have learned by the mistakes that 
we have made. 

Our experience will enable us during the 
coming year to improve the necessary 
mechanisms of wartime economic controls, 
and to simplify administrative procedures. 
But we do not intend to leave things so lax 
that loopholes will be left for cheaters, for 
chiselers, or for the manipulators of the 


Black Market. 


Many Hardships to Come 

Of course, there have been disturbances 
and inconveniences—and even hardships. 
And there will be many, many more be- 
fore we finally win. Yes, 1943 will not be an 
easy year for us on the home front. We 
shall feel in many ways in our daily lives 
the sharp pinch of total war. 

Fortunately, there are only a few Ameri- 
cans who place appetite above patriotism. 
The overwhelming majority realize that 
the food we send abroad is for essential 
military purposes, for our own and Allied 





fighting forces, and for necessary help in 
areas that we occupy. 

We Americans intend to do this great 
job together. In our common labors we 
must build and fortify the very founda- 
tion of national unity—confidence in one 
another. 

It is often amusing, and it is sometimes 
politically profitable, to picture the City of 
Washington as a mad-house, with the Con- 
gress and the Administration disrupted 
with confusion and indecision and general 
incompetence. 

However—what matters most in war is 
results. And the one pertinent fact is that 
after only a few years of preparation and 
only one year of warfare, we are able to 
engage, spiritually as well as physically, in 
the total waging of a total war. 

Washington may be a mad-house—but 
only in the sense that it is the Capital City 
of a nation which is fighting mad. And I 
think that Berlin and Rome and Tokyo, 
which had such contempt for the obsolete 
methods of democracy, would now gladly 
use all they could get of that same brand 
of madness. 

We must not forget that our achieve- 
ments in production have been relatively 
no greater than those of the Russians and 
the British and the Chinese who have de- 
veloped their war industries under the 
incredible difficulties of battle conditions. 
They have had to continue work through 
bombings and black-outs. They have never 
quit. 

We Americans are in good, brave com- 
pany in this war, and we are playing our 
own, honorable part in the vast common 
effort. 

As spokesmen for the United States 
Government, you and I take off our hats 
to those responsible for our American pro- 
duction—to the owners, managers and 
supervisors, to the draftsmen and engi- 
neers, to the workers—men and women— 
in factories and arsenals and shipyards 
and mines and mills and forests and on 
railroads and on highways. 

We take off our hats to the farmers who 
have faced an unprecedented task of feed- 
ing not only a great nation but a great 
part of the world. 


The Larger Objectives 

We take off our hats to all the loyal, 
anonymous, untiring men and women who 
have worked in private employment and 
in Government and who have endured 
rationing and other stringencies with good 
humor and good-will. 

Yes, we take off our hats to all Ameri- 
cans who have contributed so magnifi- 
cently to our common cause. 

I have sought to emphasize a sense of 
proportion in this review of the events of 
the war and the needs of the war. 

We should never forget the things we are 
fighting for. But, at this critical period of 
the war, we should confine ourselves to the 
larger objectives and not get bogged down 
in argument over methods and details. 





We, and all the United Nations, want a 
decent peace and a durable peace. In the 
years between the end of the first World 
War and the beginning of the second 
World War, we were not living under a 
decent or a durable peace. 

I have reason to know that our boys at 
the front are concerned with two broad 
aims beyond the winning of the war; and 
their thinking and their opinion coincide 
with what most Americans here back 
home are mulling over. They know, and 
we know, that it would be inconceivable 
—it would, indeed, be sacrilegious—if this 
Nation and the world did not attain some 
real, lasting good out of all these efforts 
and sufferings and bloodshed and death 

The men in our armed forces want a 
lasting peace, and, equally, they want 
permanent employment for themselves, 
their families and their neighbors when 
they are mustered out at the end of the 
war. 

Two years ago I spoke in my Annual 
Message of Four Freedoms. The blessings 
of two of them—Freedom of Speech and 
Freedom of Religion—are an_ essentia! 
part of the very life of this Nation; and 
we hope that these blessings will be grant- 
ed to all men everywhere. 

The people at home and the people at 
the front are wondering a little about the 
Third Freedom—Freedom from Want. To 
them it means that when they are mus- 
tered out, when war production is con- 
verted to the economy of peace, they will 
have the right to expect full employment 
—for themselves and for all able-bodied 
men and women in America who want to 
work. 

They expect the opportunity to work, to 
run their farms, their stores, to earn de- 
cent wages. They are eager to face the 
risks inherent in our system of free enter- 
prise. 

They do not want a postwar America 
which suffers from under-nourishment or 
slums—or the dole. They want no get- 
rich-quick era of bogus “prosperity” which 
will end for them in selling apples on a 
street corner, as happened after the burst 
ing of the boom in 1929. 

When you talk with our youne men 
and our young women, you will find 
they want to work for themselves and 
their families; they consider they have 
the right to work; and they know tha! 
after the last war their fathers did not 
gain that right. 

When you talk with our young men and 
women, you will find that with the oppor- 
tunity for employment they want assur- 
ance against the evils of all major economic 
hazards—assurance that will extend from 
the cradle to the grave. And this Govern- 
ment can and must provide this assurance. 

I have been told that this is no time 
to speak of a better America after the 
war. I am told it is a grave error on my 
part. 

I dissent. 
If the security of the individual citi- 
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zen, or the family, should become a sub- 
ject of national debate, the country knows 
where I stand. 

I say this now to this Seventy-Eighth 
Congress, because it is wholly possible 
that Freedom from Want—the right of 
employment and the right of assurance 
against life’s hazards—will loom very 
large as a task of America during the 
coming two years. 

I trust it will not be regarded as an 
jssue—but rather as a task for all of us 
to study sympathetically, to work out 
with a constant regard for the attain- 
ment of the objective, with fairness to 
all and with injustice to none. 

In this war of survival we must keep 
before our minds not only the evil things 
we fight against but the good things we 
are fighting for. We fight to retain a great 
past—and we fight to gain a greater fu- 
ture. 

Let us remember, too, that economic 
safety for the America of the future is 
threatened unless a greater economic sta- 
bility comes to the rest of the world. 
We cannot make America an island in 
either a military or an economic sense. 
Hitlerism, like any other form of crime or 
disease, can grow from the evil seeds of 
economic as well as military feudalism. 

Victory in this war is the first and great- 
est goal before us. Victory in the peace is 
the next. That means striving toward the 
enlargement of the security of man here 
and throughout the world—and, finally, 
striving for the Fourth Freedom—Freedom 
from Fear. 

It is of little account for any of us to 
talk of essential human needs, of attaining 
security, if we run the risk of another 
World War in ten or twenty or fifty years. 





That is just plain common sense. Wars 
grow in size, in death and destruction, and 
world as a result of the conquest of the 
air. I shudder to think of what will happen 
to humanity, including ourselves, if this 
war ends in an inconclusive peace, and 
another war breaks out when the babies 
of today have grown to fighting age. 

Every normal American prays that 
neither he nor his sons nor his grandsons 
will be compelled to go through this horror 
again. 

Undoubtedly a few Americans, even 
now, think that this Nation can end this 
war comfortably and then climb back into 
an American hole and pull the hole in 
after them. 

But we have learned that we can never 
dig a hole deep enough to be safe against 
predatory animals. We have also learned 
that if we do not pull the fangs of the 
predatory animals of this world, they will 
multiply and grow in strength—and they 
will be at our throats once more in a short 
generation. 

Most Americans realize more clearly 
than ever before that modern war equip- 
ment in the hands of the aggressor na- 
tions can bring danger overnight to our 
own national existence or to that of any 
other nation—or island—or continent. 

It is clear to us that if Germany and 
Italy and Japan—or any one of them— 
remain armed at the end of this war, or 
are permitted to rearm, they will again, 
and inevitably, embark upon an ambitious 
career of world conquest. They must be 
disarmed and kept disarmed, and they 
must abandon the philosophy, and the 
teaching of that philosophy, and has 
brought so much suffering to the world. 

After the first World War we tried to 
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achieve a formula for permanent peace, 
based on a magnificent idealism. We 
failed. But, by our failure, we have learned 
that we cannot maintain peace at this 
stage of human development by good in- 
tentions alone. 


Today the United Nations are the 
mightiest military coalition in all his- 


tory. They represent an overwhelming 
majority of the population of the world. 
Bound together in a solemn agreement 
that they themselves will not commit 
acts of aggression or conquest against any 
of their neighbors, the United . Nations 
can and must remain united for the main- 
tenance of peace by preventing any at- 
tempt to rearm in Germany, in Japan, in 
Italy, or in any other nation which seeks 
to violate the Tenth Commandment— 
“Thou shalt not covet.” 

There are cynics, there are skeptics who 
say it cannot be done. The American 
people and all the freedom-loving peoples 
of this earth are now demanding that it 
must be done. And the will of these people 
shall prevail. 

The very philosophy of the Axis Powers 
is based on a profound contempt for the 
human race. If, in the formation of our 
future policy, we are guided by the same 
cynical contempt, then we should be sur- 
rendering to the philosophy of our enemies, 
and our victory would turn to defeat. 

The issue of this war is the basic issue 
between those who believe in mankind and 
those who do not—the ancient issue be- 
tween those who put their faith in the 
people and those who put their faith in 
dictators and tyrants. There have always 
been those who did not believe in the 
people, who attempted to block their for- 
ward movement across history, to force 
them back to servility and suffering and 
silence. 

The people have now gathered their 
strength. They are moving forward in 
their might and power—and no force, no 
combination of forces, no trickery, deceit 
or violence, can stop them now. They see 
before them the hope of the world—a decent, 
secure peaceful life for men everywhere. 

I do not prophesy when this war will 
end. 

But I do believe that this year of 1943 
will give to the United Nations a very 
substantial advance along the roads that 
lead to Berlin and Rome and Tokyo. 

I tell you that it is within the realm 
of possibility that this Seventy-Eighth 
Congress may have the historic privilege 
of helping greatly to save the world from 
future fear. 

Therefore, let us—all of us—have con- 
fidence, let us redouble our efforts. 

A tremendous, long-enduring 
task in peace as well as in war is still 
ahead of us. 

But, as we face that continuing task, we 
may know that the state of this Nation 
is good—the heart of this Nation is sound 
—the spirit of this Nation is strong—the 
faith of this Nation is eternal. 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
. mage ° 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.’ / 
GEORGE WASHINGTON Si 
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% THE TRAGEDY OF SECRECY 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


Two documents have just become available that 
should be placed alongside one another by the Amer- 
ican people. 

One is the so-called “‘White Paper” summarizing the 
official communications between the United States 
Government and the other governments of the world 
between 1931 and 1941. 

The other is the address of President Roosevelt to 
Congress last week reviewing the accomplishments of 
our armed services since we entered World War II. 

What the President said was inspiring, encouraging, 
hopeful. He told of America at war—the rising volume 
of weapons, the steadily increasing Army and Navy 
and Air Force, the growing success of our production 
drive. He expressed in a masterful way the pride and 
hope of the American people, paying deserved tribute 
to the citizens who are beginning to make discernible 
on the horizon a grand victory. 

Putting aside partisanship and the polemics of class 
warfare, the President adopted a conciliatory course— 
exactly the tack needed at a moment when he faced a 
Congress which contained a larger number of op- 
ponents than any Congress since he took office. 

The President’s address was well received, and 
members of both parties applauded with a patriotic 
fervor that should be recognized by the Axis observers 
as a demonstration of our national unity and our reso- 
luteness of purpose. Whatever differencas we may 
have on domestic issues or on the matter of adminis- 
trative personnel or on the handling of economic issues 
are not and cannot in any way be obstacles to the re- 
lentless pursuit of victory over the enemy. 

But in that same address, the President spoke of the 
importance of making a better world after the war. He 
aimed a bit of refutation at those who have been say- 
ing he should not concern himself now with programs 
of social security. He remarked that the soldiers who 
came back would deserve reemployment and that 
Freedom from Want is still one of the Four Freedoms. 

With the broad purposes expressed, few will dis- 
agree. What the details will be are not yet revealed 
and in due time they will be debated. 

But there is something more important for the 
“world of tomorrow” that the President did not men- 
tion. To understand the era of war in which we are 
living today we must go back to the era of so-called 
peace in which we were living yesterday. 

The “White Paper” tells formally and officially 


what was happening behind the scenes from 193] 
1941. It tells of the energetic but futile efforts made} 
the Government of the United States to preserve peace 
It tells us of the things we said in diplomatic ¢«. 
changes with foreign governments. The texts of th 
documents themselves have not yet been released, by! 
there are enough quotations available in the “Whit 
Paper” to give the reader the general trend of our d. 
plomacy in the fateful years that preceded the out 
break of World War II. 

The newspapers at the time, of course, printed th 
day-by-day developments. Occasionally the text of a 
official document was given out. But in the long his. | 
tory of our relations with Japan, for example, fer| 
documents were issued. We know only now of th 
suspicion and mutual distrust that dominated the cor. 
respondence. We know only now that our own govern. 
ment was fully and adequately informed of the tren¢ 
of affairs in the German and Italian dictatorships an 
distrusted the intentions of Rome and Berlin. And we 
know now that the structure of peace was crumbling 
long before September 1939. 

But what do we mean by “we”? The people are ing 
sense innocent bystanders. They elect an administra. 
tion and have consicerable faith in their elected 
agents. Foreign affairs cannot be carried on by th 
Congress. These are delicate matters which only ¢ 
President and his Cabinet are usually permitted tc 
know or handle, because premature disclosure could 
adversely affect a current negotiation. 

But at the end of stated periods, at the conclusion 
of definitive stages, the people ought to be told more 
than they are of what goes on in diplomacy. Why wait 
ten years? For evidently our boys are giving up their 


lives today in a war for which we did not prepare, and } 


there are many observers of world affairs who think 
that there would not he any war today if the democra- 
cies had prepared efficiently. 

It so happens that Hitler came into power in Feb- 
ruary 1933 just before President Roosevelt did. The 
Hitler and Mussolini coalition and the development of 
the German and Italian military machines occurred 
under the eyes of Britain, France and the United 
States. 

But the American people were never advised com- 
prehensively by their leaders that we were not adopting 
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the proper military or naval or aerial precautions for 
our safety against attack. Here and there were admirals 
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or generals or statesmen who spoke out frankly and 
urged that we perceive the dangers of autocracy and 
military power linked in one control abroad. Here and 
there were spokesmen who pointed out the grave dan- 
ger of our becoming involved in a war with Japan at 
the same time that a European war was in prospect. 
But too often they were squelched or reprimanded by 
the President himself. 

The cry for a two-ocean navy was hushed by the 


" pAdministration. The President spent billions on WPA 
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and many other measures to relieve unemployment. 
From 1933 on both the Congress and the country 
iwere in the mood to spend money, so it cannot be 
argued that the financing would have been difficult. 
The presence of an isolationist bloc in Congress was. 
of course, noted by the President and by that vast 
body of citizens who, irrespective of party, have ever 
since World War I felt that in an international organ- 
ization to preserve peace lay the future safety of civil- 
ization itself. 

From whom do we expect leadership when there are 
such rival influences? The people themselves can ex- 
press their views, but they do not as a rule possess the 
necessary information. It must come from the admin- 
istration in office, which knows the facts. 

The “White Paper” shows the dangers that beset us 
in the last decade. But there is nothing to show why 
the President of the United States did not lead this 
nation into a program of adequate preparedness from 
1933 to 1939. . 

It will be said that Britain, too, was laggard. Two 
wrongs do not make a right. It will be said that our 
neutrality debates in 1934 and 1935 showed that Con- 
gress would never have approved military prepara- 
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itions on such a huze scale. 

* But who knows what Congress would have done 
under the stimulus of a courageous and militant lead- 
ership? Mr. Roosevelt has won many a fight by radio 
appeals—and many an election, too. 

Yes, perhaps Mr. Roosevelt might have been beaten 
in 1936 if he had made that fight. Yes, perhaps he 
might have lost a few electoral votes in 1940 if he had 
begun earlier than May 1940—perhaps in 1938 and 
1939—to tell the country that war lurked on the hori- 
zon and that America must begin to build the biggest 
navy and the biggest air force in the world. We might 
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never have needed a 7,500,000-man army now if we 
ad begun building a few years ago a 1,000,000-man 





Ten years of diplomacy now revealed show how we failed to 
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prepare for war—The President’s message to Congress a 


masterful review of the deeds of our armed forces. 


army to sustain our air forces and a 750,000-man navy 
to man our two-ocean fleet. 

It can be conceded that Mr. Roosevelt would have 
had a hard fight persuading Congress and the country 
of the need for preparedness. But the American people 
are susceptible to argument, and they can be per- 
suaded if the facts are mobilized with the sincerity 
needed to drive a point home. 

America plainly lacked the leadership to prepare for 
World War II. This does not in any way disparage 
the many fine steps taken by Mr. Roosevelt since the 
outbreak of World War II. For he has perceived, even 
better than any other statesman in the world, the 
global situation and he has led the American people in 
the last eighteen months to a better and better pros- 
pect of military victory. 

The purpose of this analysis is not so much to point 
the finger of blame to any individual in the past. For 
the past is gone. But what of tomorrow? What of the 
“better world” that our soldiers and sailors and their 
children have a right to expect? Shall we, after this 
war is won, slip back to the lassitude and indifference 
to world affairs that we have before manifested? Shall 
our diplomatic representatives egain be using firm 
language and even threatening tones while neither 
army nor navy nor air force exists, even on paper, to 
back up our words? 

World War II has resulted from a tragedy of se- 
crecy. The American people an.' the British people 
were not wisely led. It is our duty not merely to talk 
of social programs after the war but of methods of in- 
stilling in public men some fundamental ideas of valor. 
It is better for elected representatives to lose their politi- 
cal lives, serene in the knowledge that they have told 
their fellow citizens the unpleasant truth, than to see 
some day hundreds of thousands, perhaps millions, of 
the youth of their country offered to sacrifice, because 
these same politicians of yesterday failed to become 
realists until it was too late to prevent bloodshed. 

Let us go on to victory, deeply conscious that the 
mistakes of the past cannot be undone but earnestly 
determined to see that behind the high-sounding 
phrases of our public men there shall be the courage 
to lose a political battle now and then in the interests 
of a long-range policy that must ultimately be sus- 
tained. For the world has paid a high price for its tol- 
erance of the whims of ambition in the realm of poli- 
tics here and abroad. 














New policy of urging 
only general objectives 
in dealing with legislators 


President Roosevelt’s simple account of 
what America has done in a year of war 
set Congress off on a note of harmony. 
Londoners cheered in Fleet Street 


British liked his 


spirit, said his production figures and post- 


pubs. 
newspapers offensive 
war plans gave an excellent basis for his 
confident tone. Only the Nazis reported 
that the President had disclosed the war 
effort was running into difficulties. 

Mr. Roosevelt had this world-wide audi- 
ence of friends and enemies in mind when 
he wrote that speech. He and Robert E 
Sherwood, the playwright, went over the 
document again and again, writing and 
rewriting, cutting and sorting, editing and 
polishing. Words and phrases and sen- 
tences were worked over until they shone 
with just the right luster. The speech was 
rewritten nine times. At one stage, it was 
between 8,000 and 9,000 words long. It 
was only about half that long when they 
finished it. 

Whatever help he had in gathering and 


(See page 20.) 


sorting the material into a rough draft, 
the final job was the work of Mr. Roose- 
velt himself. He knew exactly where the 
oratorical overtones lay, had a_ specific 
reason for playing one fact up and another 


lhe President's Weelk 
A Note of Harmony 


Report to Congress Brings Partisan Criticism Only From the Nazis 


down. For he builds a speech in the same 
way an engineer plans an automobile. He 
knows exactly what he wants under the 
hood and where he wants the horn. 

Mr. Roosevelt knew the world would be 
listening for any signs of disunity. And he 
knew the audience he would face in the 
big semicircular hall of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. Almost half of that audience 
was politically hostile. The reflexes that 
would bring applause had to be tapped 
firmly and with exactly the proper finesse. 
On such an occasion in Berlin, a cheering 
section would have been ready to “heil” 
at the proper places. 

Enemies would take courage at a sign 
of disunity, friends in other lands would 
be disheartened. The British Broadcasting 
Corp. was relaying the speech to millions 
of British people. Across the English Chan- 
nel, in the occupied countries, the forbid- 
den BBC broadcast could be heard behind 
locked doors. And it was no less audible in 
Berlin and Rome. The speech was broad- 
cast in 26 languages in the next few hours. 

The President staked the result upon 
his simple artistry with words. Only the 


day before his appearance on Capitol Hill, 


his name on the lips of Speaker Rayburn 
had failed to evoke a ripple of applause 
from Republicans. But Mr. 
lifting his message above the level of par- 
tisanship, stirred them again and again. 
In the end, although he had touched 
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PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT NOW FOLLOWS THE COURSE OF THE WAR WITH THIS 
800-POUND GLOBE PRESENTED BY THE U. S. ARMY. 


Roosevelt, 





upon subjects that will provoke many 

argument in Congress before these new 
elected members have gone home, the 
President had held himself to gene 

principles upon which most of them coulg 
agree. He had spoken of freedom frog 
want, the right to employment and th 
right to assurance against life’s hazardg 
But he had not dealt with the topics jg 
detail. The disputes will arise from the 
methods by which these objects are sought, 

To a press conference later in the week, 
Mr. Roosevelt made this point clear, At 
the same time, he indicated that his owg 
dealings with Congress would take a some 
what different form than in the past. Og 
Social Security, he said he would send cer 
tain information and data to Congress, 

He was asked if he intended to go be 
yond the recommendations he already has 
made for public hospitalization and for 
Social Security coverage of farm workers 
and domestic help. Mr. Roosevelt replied 
that the data he would give Congres 
would require considerable study, but that 
he could not say what recommendations 
he would make. 

The President said that in the final 
draft of his speech two sentences that he 
had intended to use had accidentally been 
left out. They were: “In 1942, we built 
8.090.000 tons of merchant shipping. In 
this. we exceeded the goal set.” The orge 
nal voal had been 8,000,000 tons. This 
voal has been doubled for 1943 and the 
present rate is 14,400,000 tons. 

In reply to another question about his 
speech, he said he simply had intended to 
express a hope that the war would end m 
1944. when he said it was within the realm 
of possibility that the 78th Congress might 
deal with the problems of the peace. 

Presidential visitors dealt chiefly with 
the war. Herbertus J. van Mook, Minister 
of Colonies for the Netherlands, predicted 
to Mr. Roosevelt the war in the Far East 
would last a long time. 

Richard G. Casey, British Minister of 
State for the Middle East, at the request 
of Mr. Roosevelt, met with the Pacifie 
War Council to describe the problems be 
ing encountered in the Middle East. Mr. 
Casey used to be Australian Minister to 
Washington. Before he left the White 
House, he learned that a new Americal 
envoy has been named to his own country. 
The President is sending to Australia his 
old friend Edward J. Flynn, the former 
chairman of the Democratic National 
Committee. 
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As our ships have been converted to instruments of war, our captains and our men have set aside 


with , , 
nister | their peacetime role and are now an integral and vital part of the United States Forces. As men 
licted of the Navy and Merchant Marine, they recognize their duty and are performing acts of astounding 


East 
skill and heroism. + + * We feel a pride which we know is shared by the thousands of people w ho have 
> 


er of travelled in the “Santa” liners and the thousands of merchants who have shipped in the Santa’ 


scibe freighters. ++ We wish our men Godspeed and Victory and hope that they may soon return to 
1s be: L a the pursuits of peace in the great task that the American Merchant Marine will have to perform. 
. Mr ’ 


er to THE GRACE MEDAL . . . for extraordinary 
White and meritorious service, already awarded to a 

her number of our many captains, officers and men. 
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NO WAR, EVER BEFORE, SAW SHIPS BUILT IN 6 DAYS 


... nor the modern 
reformed wire rope 


THAT LIFTS AND SWINGS THEIR PARTS INTO PLACE 


New to this war—the ship-building speed records being 
shattered from day to day. 

New to this war, too—the Preformed Wire Rope 
which is playing such a giant role in the ship-building 
program; new to this war—though tested and proved 
through years of peacetime production, as if in prepa- 
ration for the tough wartime tasks ahead. 

Tested and proved stronger, longer lasting, more 
flexible, more easily handled—cutting shutdowns, 
cutting accidents, cutting costs—Preformed Wire Rope 
is doing a front-line job on hundreds of assignments 
in ship-building, as well as maintaining its home-front 
job in industry. 


Ask your own wire rope manufacturer or supplier 
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Weve Beem Asted: 
HOW TO GO TO COLLEGE UNDER NAVY'S PLAN 


(The Navy will assign thousands of 
young men in the months ahead for spe- 
cial courses of training in selected col- 
leges and universities. The purpose of the 
courses will be to prepare these students 
to become officers and specialists in the 
Navy, Marine Corps and Coast Guard. 
This college program differs in many ways 
from that of the Army. Young men with 
college qualifications who are awaiting 
calls to service will want to know how 
the policies and procedures differ. Last 
week, questions were answered about the 
Army’s college program; this week, an- 
swers cover the Navy’s plan, which in- 
cludes the Marine Corps and the Coast 
Guard. Many men are asking how they 
can enter college under the Navy pro- 
gram.) 


The first question is: How will the Navy 
decide who will go to college? 


The Navy will pick men between the 


-ages of 17 and 22, inclusive, who have 


mental and physical qualifications to be- 
come officers. To be selected, you must 
have sufficient education to enable you 
to handle the college work, must be a 
citizen of the United States and must 
have good eyesight (not less than 18/20 
vision) . 


Will men selected for college by the 
Navy have to go through a period of 
basic military training such as is re- 
quired by the Army? 


Not necessarily. A man entering the serv- 
ice who is picked for college training may 
go directly to one of the selected schools 
if the program is operating at the time 
of his induction. If called for induction 
before the college system is ready, he 
would have to go into service and apply 
for college training with the recommenda- 
tion of his commanding officer. As far as 
possible, he will be sent to a college of 
his choice, if it is one of those taking part 
in the naval program. Such a student will 
wear a uniform and receive pay of an ap- 
prentice seaman or Marine private. He 
may ask at any time during the college 
course to be transferred to aviation train- 
ing. 


What will become of the men already in 
the Naval Enlisted Reserve? 


If you are a student in the Naval En- 
listed Reserve (V courses), you may con- 
tinue your studies in your present college, 
probably until about July 1. Then you will 
be called to active duty as an apprentice 
aman and will be sent to one of the se- 
lected colleges. The Naval Reserve Off- 
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cers Training Corps will be continued with 
some changes in curriculum. Its students 
will be picked from men who have finished 
two semesters, about 32 weeks, of the 
Navy college training program. 


What about men not in the Enlisted Re- 
serve? How can they apply for a Navy 
college course? 


Civilians, 17 through 19 years of age, who 
are high school graduates or have an 
equivalent education, may apply for col- 
lege training under the Navy program. 
Applications may be made to local draft 
boards, but must be approved by naval 
authorities. The civilians may make the 
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applications when called for induction, but 
there is no assurance that they will be 


picked when the college program gets 
under way at a date to be announced 


later. Details of the college system still 
are being worked out by a joint commit- 
tee which includes representatives of the 
armed services and the War Manpower 
Commission. Dr. Edward C. Elliott, presi- 
dent of Purdue University, representing 
WMC, is chairman of the committee. 


Suppose you already are in the Navy, 
Marines or Coast Guard? Can you ask 
to be sent to college? 

Yes, if you have the necessary qualifica- 
tions and are 17 years of age or older and 
under 23. You must have the recommen- 
dation of your commanding officer before 
you can be selected for the college train- 
ing. 


Is it still possible to get into the Naval 
Enlisted Reserve? 


College students under 18 years of age 


can apply for the V-1 program of the 
Enlisted Reserve until March 15. Under 


V-1, men have been enrolled in accredited 
colleges to continue their studies at their 
own expense. Many who were in V-1 have 
transferred to V-5 for flight training o1 
to V-7 for deck or engineering training 


What about reservists who are studying 
to become naval doctors, dentists and 
chaplains? 


Those whose plans for training are ap- 
proved by the Navy will continue on ac- 
tive duty as apprentice seamen in ap 
proved schools and seminaries. Considera- 
tion will be given to their choice of insti- 
tutions. Their courses will be speeded up. 


How long will the courses in college last? 


From eight to 24 months, depending on 
the branch of for those 
studying to become medical or dental offi- 
cers, engineering specialists and chaplains 
will take longer. The first eight months 
will emphasize college work in mathe- 
matics, science, history, English, engineer- 
ing drawing and physical training. Stu- 
dents who already 


service. Courses 


have covered certain 
required courses satisfactorily will be al 
lowed to substitute other subjects from 
the general college curriculum. 


Will the naval students be under military 
discipline? 

They will. There will be at least one naval 
officer at each college taking part in the 
program. The students will be given naval 
drills and exercises. The Navy Depart- 
ment will pay for their tuition, quarters, 
food and medical care. 


Will college or naval authorities give the 
examinations? 
The college authorities will give the regu- 
lar scholastic examinations. But, in addi- 
tion to these, the Navy will give achieve- 
ment examinations at the end of the first 
eight months of training. These examina- 
tions will be used to determine the future 
assignment of the students. Those failing 
to keep up with the work will be recalled 
from college and assigned to active duty. 


Will all who pass be given commissions? 


All those who pass will be given further 
special training in the Navy, Marine 
Corps or Coast Guard. Those who finish 
satisfactorily will be commissioned in the 
reserve of their branch of service. 
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UNION SECURITY: REVISION AHEAD? 


Problems Revealed by Study of Maintenance-of-Membership Plan 


Prospect of requirement 
by WLB that employers 
check off workers’ dues 


Employers now can expect most of the 
labor contracts negotiated through the 
War Labor Board to contain clauses pro- 
tecting the unions operating in their plants 
from loss of members. This protection 
will be in the form of a guarantee that 
union membership will be maintained for 
a year. It will be similar to a standard 
maintenance-of-membership plan already 
a part of many contracts, but this may 
be revised if studies now under way show 
that it can be made more workable. 

Indication that union security would be 
expected more often than not came in a 
recent report of a WLB mediator, a report 
which the Board accepted without com- 
ment. The Report said: “Since present 
WLB policy appears to be to grant union 
security, unless some definite reason can 
be shown for denying the union request, it 
is recommended that the Board order 
the maintenance-of-membership clause.” 

This would indicate that the Board is 
committed to a policy of granting main- 
tenance of membership, unless the com- 
pany involved convince the Board 
there is good reason for not granting it. 

Maintenance of membership now is a 
part of a hundred or so contracts between 
unions and employers. It has been in op- 
eration for months in a number of plants, 
long enough to have had a fair test. Fol- 
lowing is a brief report on how effective 
the plan has been, on the possibilities of 
its revision. It is based, in part, on a 
private study of 30 plants being made for 
the War Labor Board. Because only a 
few of the plants have been surveyed, the 
report must be considered preliminary. 

As far as it goes the report shows: that 
the plan is not working perfectly, but on 
the whole, is accomplishing the purpose 
for which it was devised, namely to keep 
the unions that unions in 
plants are having difficulty in collecting 
dues from some members; that a plant 
with maintenance of membership is not 
necessarily a closed shop; that few union 
members are availing themselves of the 
opportunity to resign from the union’ in 
the period which they are allowed to do 
so. In more detail: 

Keeping unions alive. Theory behind 
the maintenance-of-membership plan is 
that a strong, responsible union is neces- 


can 


alive: some 


30 


sary for maximum production in a war 
plant; that such a union is better for man- 
agement than an unstable union, because 
a union holding its membership is more 
likely to stick to its contract. Therefore, 
it is argued, unions are entitled to pro- 
tection from deterioration at a time when 
they have given up the right to strike 
and when their principal function, that 
of negotiating con- 
trolled exclusively by the Government. 
The plan simply that any 
member of a union must remain in good 
standing or be subject to discharge. It 
also provides that any member shall have 
15 days in which to resign from the union 
if he desires. It not mean that a 
worker has to join a union to hold his job. 
Experience in plants surveyed has 


wage increases, is 


provides 


does 
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shown that the plan, as a whole, has kept 
the unions intact, but that there have 
been troubles over collection of dues in 
some plants where workers have changed 
their minds about supporting the union, 
once the withdrawal period has expired. 
That situation has posed a neat problem 
for employers. It is: 

Should a worker be discharged for dues 
delinquency? Although this is a strong 
weapon for unions to hold over their mem- 
bers, experience has shown that unions 
have been loath to approve wholesale fir- 
ing for delinquency. In these days of man- 







power shortages, the unions do not want 
to be in the position of demanding that 
a worker be fired for not paying his dues, 

Delinquency thus becomes one of the 
principal problems for the War Labor 
Board to deal with in whatever revisions 
it may make in its plan for maintenance 
of membership. It may lead to a require. 
ment that employers deduct union dues 
from pay envelopes of members. The 
Board sometimes orders such a dues check- 
off along with maintenance of member- 
ship, but the checkoff is not general. The 
delinquency problem may lead to a more 
general application of the plan in effect 
at the Federal Shipbuilding Co. Here the 
Board specified that a worker might quit 
the union, but he must continue to pay 
dues during the life of the contract. 

Should the checkoff become standard 
practice, employer members of the Board 
can be expected to demand that the union 
be required to assume certain responsibili- 
ties, such as filing financial statements and 
notice of changes in constitutions and by- 
laws, changes in dues, initiation fees, ete. 

Closed shop vs. maintenance of mem- 
bership. Members of the Board, including 
some who represent employers, are quick 
to challenge those who contend that main- 
tenance of membership is just another 
name for a closed shop. The survey ap- 
pears to bear out their contention that it 
is not, since workers are not required to 
join a union to hold their jobs. But, if they 
do join, or are members, they must remain 
in good standing during the contract. 

Vigorous support for this position came 
recently from Roger D. Lapham, an em- 
ployer member who has voted from time 
to time for maintenance of membership. 
Mr. Lapham, who is chairman of the 
board of the American-Hawaiian-Steam- 
ship Co., wrote: “I challenge anyone to 
prove that in the hundred or more cases 
where WLB has ordered a maintenance- 
of-membership clause * * * that the final 
result will be a closed shop.” 

There are indications that the Board 
soon may move to correct the weaknesses 
of its security plan, but maintenance of 
membership as a general policy appears to 
be a fixture for the duration. 


War strikes. Six major strikes affect- 
ing war production were reported in Wasb- 
ington during the week ended January 2. 
They involved 5,614 workers and resulted 
in the loss of 15,973 man-days. At least 


200 workers were involved in each strike. 
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Copr. 1943, The Pullman Co. 


When standing still means 





OUR CRACK PASSENGER TRAIN stands 
on a siding while a heavy freight or 
troop train rumbles by. Men, munitions 
and material .. . full speed ahead for wat. 


And the slight delay in your train 
clears the track for Uncle Sam! 


“We'll keep’em rolling!” say the railroads. 
And what a magnificent job of it they’re 
doing! Pullman knows, better than most, 
because Pullman works shoulder-to- 
shoulder with more than one hundred differ- 
ent railroads, though it is actually a part 
of none. 

From this unique position, Pullman can 
give you an accurate, impartial, ‘‘eye-wit- 
ness” account of the amazingly efficient 


full speed ahead 


manner in which these roads are carrying 
out their wartime duties. 


For example: 


Daily deliveries of oil by rail to 
Eastern states are now 65 times as 
greatas they were before Axis sub- 
marines started to sink tankers. 


Latest figures on coal shipments 
to New England are 60 per cen‘ 
greater than those for a year ago. 
There is a 30 per cent increase 
in ton-mile freight service. 


And total passenger traffic is more 
than doubled! 


That’s where we come in. And the way 


AN AVERAGE OF MORE THAN 25,000 TROOPS A NIGHT NOW— 


GO PULLMAN 


the railroads—all of them—are handling 
Pullman sleeping cars is right in keeping 
with the splendid record they are making 
in every phase of wartime transportation. 


Each Pullman car—on the average— 
now operates at an all-time high in num- 
ber of passengers carried and, thanks to 
faster handling, in miles traveled per day. 


Yes, Pullman’s hat is off to the railroads. 
Yours should be, too. They'll seep *em 
rolling—we'll s/eep "em rolling. That's our 
wartime job! 


Buy War Bonds and 
Stamps Regularly! 
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Copyright, 1943, By The United States News Publishing Corporation 


Real scarcities of canned foods are facing civilians this 
year. The Government predicts that, in order to meet the 
growing needs of the armed forces, the supplies of these 
foods for civilian use will be cut nearly in half. 

The Pictogram shows how the consumer will be af- 
fected by the principal reductions. Chosen as samples are 
the two greatest staples of American diet that come out 
of tin cans—canned fruits and canned vegetables. 

As for canned fruits, the supply for civilians in 1942 
amounted to about 20 pounds per person. This year is to 
be cut to about 11 pounds. And as for canned vegetables, 
the civilian supply in 1942 was about 30 pounds per per- 
son. This year, it is to be reduced to about 19 pounds. 

The Government soon will ration canned goods. But 
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the ration may be higher or lower than a person’s exact | 
share, either because some are not using up their rations 
or because of a need to withhold supplies for reserves. A 
total ration of around 35 to 40 pounds a year of fruits, 
vegetables and soups is indicated, against about 
Ibs. per person in 1942. Among reasons for the shortages: 

A smaller pack of canned foods is expected; defense 
needs for metal are so great that the Government is hold- 
ing down allocations for cans; the needs of the armed 
forces of America and its allies will be much greater this 
year. The result is to be smaller civilian supplies. Thus: 

Fruits, juices. A cut of civilian supply from 59,000,000 
cases in 1942 to 36,000,000 in 1943 is indicated. Civilians 
are to get no concentrated fruit juices or unconcentrated 
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grapefruit juice until April 1. Fresh citrus crop is ample. 

Vegetables. A cut in civilian supply from 136,000,000 
cases in 1942 to 85,000,000 cases in 1943 is forecast. The 
Government is to take one-half the pack of corn, beans, 
tomatoes, asparagus and peas, two-thirds of the spinach, 
and most of the beets and carrots. Civilians are to be 
urged to cultivate gardens, do their own canning, buy 
fresh vegetables. Supply of the latter is expected to be 
90 to 95 per cen. of average. 

Milk. Government hopes its reserve stocks will keep the 
civilian supply of condensed and evaporated milk up to 
80 per cent of the 1942 supply. No rationing yet. 

Baby foods. The Government is not buying, and is not 
reducing metals for canning. 
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Meat. Government is taking huge supplies of canned 
pork, and about all the canned beef. 

Soups. Military and Lend-Lease needs took little of the 
1942 pack; civilians will get the biggest share in 1943. 

Fish. A smaller pack, greater military needs, an indi- 
cated share for civilians of about one-third of the supply 

Baked beans. Armed forces have first claim. Civilian 
share is two pounds per person. 

Officials emphasize: The supplies of canned foods are 
subject to much variation with changing needs. So a ra- 
tioning system is wanted that will reward people for buy- 
ing more plentiful canned goods, penalize those who de- 
mand the scarcest. This, they contend, is the way the 
points system will work in rationing canned foods. 
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Remember the Man who 


Built a Boat in his Basement? 


He’s using it now from Suez to the Solomons 


T’S an old story—about the man who built a boat in his base- 
ment and then couldn’t get it out. 


Recently our Army and Navy and Marine Corps had a 
similar problem. But they found the answer, too. 


For example, huge invasion barges, big enough to carry 
50 men and a tank, were built far inland, traveled to sea by rail. 
The broad, high clearances of the Erie made possible the con- 
struction of these boats hundreds of miles from the ocean. 


And they make possible the rail handling of all manner of 
oversize shipments from coast defense guns to tanks—ship- 
ments which couldn’t be handled speedily in any other way. 


Whether the job is moving invasion barges or troop trains, 
every railroad man is doing his darnedest these days. For we 
railroaders believe in America, believe it is worth fighting for. 
And we're going to stay on the job until this war is won, and 
after—to help rebuild the world. 











Question 


of the Week. 


Suggestions have been made in and out 
of Congress that a national service law be 
enacted to govern drafting of men for es- 
sential war industry and to compel regis- 
tration of women. To present a cross 
section of informed opinion on the subject, 
The United States News asked industrial- 
ists, labor leaders, members of Congress 
and others this question: 

Should the new Congress enact a 
National War Service Act to govern 
drafting of man power for “indus- 
try and the compulsory registration 
of women for duration of the war? 
Answers appear herewith. Others were 

printed in last week’s issue. 














Senator Elbert D. Thomas 


(Dem.), Utah; Chairman, Senate Committee 
on Education and Labor, 
answers: 

Personally, I feel that solution of the 
man-power problem is not to be found in 
compulsion. For 150 years the American 
people have been trained to intelligent 
action through understanding, directives 
and leadership. Compulsion and force are 
foreign elements in our way of life. I think, 
in the man-power problem, the American 
people will respond to directives and 
leadership, without compulsion. 


Philip H. Van Gelder 


Camden, N. J.; Secretary-Treasurer, Indus- 
trial Union of Marine and Shipbuilding 
Workers of America (CIO), 

answers: 

I do not favor a National War Serv- 
ice Act which will incorporate the com- 
pulsory drafting of men or women for 
industry for the duration of the war. 
There is every reason to believe that, with 
proper administration by the Government 
and co-operation by management and la- 
bor, a tremendous improvement in the 
present situation can be made without 
exercising compulsion or sanctions. 


Rep. Edith Nourse Rogers 
(Rep.), Mass.; Member, House Committees 
on Foreign Affairs, Civil Service and World 
Wor Veterans’ Legislation, 

answers: 

I am opposed to compulsion. Proper ad- 
ministration and direction and aggressive 
leadership can supply a more effective 
remedy for the man-power problem than 
any legislation to compel men to work, or 
any compulsory registration of women. 

In this respect, our form of government 
differs from that of the dictator countries. 
It would be a confession of weakness and 
futility in our democratic ideals to attempt 
to use compulsion until we had tested the 
concepts of intelligent understanding and 
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IF THERE is one thing in which the Faith of all 
Americans is fully justified it is in the ability 
of American Industry to produce. From the very 
beginning of the War Emergency we have all 
expected production on a truly American basis 
and this is in itself something to ponder. But 
the actual performance of American Industry 
with its dander up and its Patriotism aroused 
exceeds the wildest dreams of our greatest 
optimists and puts to shame the few who knew 


it couldn't be done and why. 


We are proud of the engines and guns 
and machines our men have contributed to 
this miracle. We are proud to have taken an 
active part in an undertaking so inspiring. 
And when the war is over and won we shall 
be proud to participate in the inevitable 
sequel to the Production Miracle of 1942. 


THE NILES TOOL WORKS CO. 
THE HOOVEN, OWENS, RENTSCHLER CO. 
GENERAL MACHINERY ORDNANCE CORPORATION 
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GENERAL MACHINERY CORPORATION 
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leadership, which is the essence of sover- 
|  eignty in our form of government. 
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Central Airlines, 





answers: 
nN i y My ¢ Under the present Selective Service Sys- 
Iu / 6 on 7 ; tem, we have lost “necessary men.” How- 
of. ever, as a whole, most of them have been 
of deferred and, through the War Manpower 















Commission and the 
United States Em- 
ployment Service, re- 
placements have been 
made. Today we are 
operating — efficiently 
and safely. The adop- 
tion of a more uni- 
form policy for all 

MR. MONRO local draft boards 
would be desirable. 

The compulsory registration of women 
would be of little benefit to us. To date 


h il t e we have been able to employ women 
ae oe voluntarily as fast as they can be ab- 


ring what war has ae sorbed into our operations. 
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Rep. Andrew J. May 


(Dem), Ky.; Chairman, House Military Af- 
fairs Committee, 
answers: 

I would want to think carefully and 
have all the facts fully before I decided 
mt that compulsion and force is the solution 

P bi i J of the man-power problem in our war 
Be to's wil! aid in this quick conver! 2 effort. I do not think administration of 
in they :vill demonstrate their peace- 3 7 man power should be divorced from such 
fulness. their adaptability, their productive 2 peacetime and ordinary agencies in gov- 

3 i ‘| ernment as social gains and social security. 
But I am not prepared to say that the 
people will not respond in unity, under- 
standing and single purpose to the war ef- 
fort except through force and compulsion. 












































e tine Beton V Vertioa! Purret 1.athes and Mult-j 
Aw-Ma now making «veapons will be ready in-* 
gant! ¥ t6 turn on: the tools of agriculture, industry, 








merce. 4 . . I 

com % Mrs. Ida B. Wise Smith | 
wee Bullare LD “npioyees are preud of their part in the ’ Evanston, Ill.; President, National Women’s 
FS sala ‘of freedom — af the Army-Navy “RB” so early Christian Temperance Union; Ordained 
ded. for its eSorva! They be no fais proud a Minister, Church of Christ (Disciples), 1923, 

awarde i will 

: : 

help in the reconstruction thats like the dawn — is a — 
asia te coma Any drafting of man power for non- 

5 combatant service of any kind should in- 


clude men from nonessential industries 
or occupations. ) 
I would be willing 
for the registration 
of women under 45 
for like noncombat- 
| ant service if the des- 
. | ignated registration 
: of men was not suf- 
THE BULLARD COMPANY | ficient to meet the d 
nation’s needs. In any —tay 
case, mothers with MRS. SMITH 
children under 14 years of age must be 
exempted. The breakdown of the Ameri- 
can home is even now threatened, with so ; 
many mothers in service and increasing 
child delinquency. 
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AIRPLANES MADE TO FLY FASTER and at greater heights present new problems to lens designers. Kodak’s 
new glass, with a much higher refractive index (light-bending ability) than previously available in optical glass 
f the same dispersion, is now being applied to aerial lenses and is partly responsible for the effectiveness 
f our aerial photography. The new lens now in use has twice the speed of the fastest lens previously used 


y our Army Air Force. 








THE POSITION OF THE PENCIL’S IMAGE 
shows that Kodak’s new glass (below) 
has greater light-bending power than 
old-type optical glass (above). These two 
blocks have the same dispersion. 


KoclalSs aerial lenses, made with new rare-element glass, 


“first basic discovery in 55 years. 


™ has always been a basic ingre- 
dient of optical glass. Now, for the 
first time, Kodak is making optical 
glass of “rare elements”—tantalum, 
tungsten, and lanthanum. No sand — 
to the optical scientist, it’s “almost as 
revolutionary as discovering how to 
make steel without iron.” 


There would be no point in it, of 
course, without the result: A lens which 
gives greater speed without loss of defini- 
tion and covering power. 


The U. S. flyer equipped with an 
aerial lens made by Kodak, incor- 
porating the new glass, can carry out 


his mission from a safer height — and, 


as a consequence, with a much better 
chance of bringing back his pictures. 


Faster, Farther, Clearer 


Before this, the fastest lens used by 
U.S. Army flyers was f/3.5. Now our 
night flyers are being supplied, as 
rapidly as possible, with an f/2.5 lens. 
This is twice as fast, and gets pictures 
of better quality — with the same size 
flash bomb—at a greater height. 
The greater light-bending ability of 
the new glass means that the lens can 
have less curvature—and this also 
has the effect of giving much better 


definition at the edges of the picture. 

Prior to Kodak’s new glass, in 1941, 
the last basic discovery leading to rad- 
ical improvement was in 1886. 

After the original work on the new 
glass, done by Kodak scientists in col- 
laboration with Dr. G. W. Morey, of 
the U.S. Geophysical Laboratory, four 
years were needed to perfect its manu- 
facture and compute the new formulas 
necessary for the grinding of lenses. 

Fortunately the work was done in 
time, and the new optical elements are 
now present in many cameras in the 
service of democracy ... Eastman 


Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y. 


Serving human progress through Photography 











LASS HELPS BRING THE STRATOSPHERE 
Down Gate! 





Six ... seven... eight miles up. Up in the stratosphere. 
Soon our flyers and planes will be streaking through 
heights fit only for angels, before. 

Because these heights do strange things to men and 
machines, industry is untiringly testing the performance 
of special motors, instruments and parts under actual 
stratospheric conditions. It is also seeking facts that will 
help medical science protect the men who rise to these 
rarefied heights where concentrated oxygen must be 
breathed and —100° cold combated. 

Large testing chambers, like the one in the Douglas Air- 
craft Company plant, pictured above, bring the extreme 
temperature and atmospheric conditions of the strato- 
sphere down to earth. These chambers are built with large 
glass windows so that work inside can be observed. 

Because of the bitter cold inside, this would have been 
one of the most difficult windows in the world to glaze if 
it had not been for a remarkable Libbey ‘Owens -Ford glass 
development . . . Thermopane. 

Thermopane might be likened to an air-conditioned 


glass sandwich. It is made of multiple panes of glass 
bonded together in one unit. The air space between each 
pane of glass is dehydrated and sealed. This unusual 
insulating window eliminates condensation between panes, 
even under conditions of extreme cold. No dirt nor dust 
can get inside the glass to impair vision. In short, Thermo- 
pane, for the first time, provides a glass window that 
insulates and affords the clearest vision at the same time. 

Today, Thermopane is making an important contribu- 
tion to the war effort. Tomorrow, this new glass unit, 
perfected by Libbey-Owens-Ford, promises to open the 
way to revolutionary benefits in the fields of clear- 
vision insulation and window conditioning for postwar 
construction. 

Libbey -Owens:Ford glass research is multiplying the 
usefulness of flat glass, both for military and civilian 
needs. One of the many types of L-O-F flat, bent or 
tempered glass products may be the answer to your product 
problem. May we help you? Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass 
Company, 1344-A Nicholas Building, Toledo, Ohio. 
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hhe March of Iadustry— 
RECORD ARMS 


(Here each week appears a new kind of war cor- 


respondence—a special report on the battle of pro- 
duction. The story of how American industry is pro- 
viding planes, tanks, guns and ships in a rising 


flood is the story of how the war is to be won) 


PRODUCTION 


More and Better Weapons Than Enemy’s as Industry Speeds Output 


Preview of new types of 
planes. Greater power 
for our tanks and guns 


(The armies with the best weapons will 
win today’s technical war 
U.S. equipment has surprised its critics 
by showing on the battlefield a definite 
superiority over enemy materiel in the 
campaigns of 1942. But the battles of 1943 
will find both sides exploiting new devel- 
opments in planes, tanks and guns. Here 
is a partial preview of the 


mechanized, 


American 
weapons you'll be hearing about in the 
months ahead. It is based on what one of 
the editors of The United States News sau 
and heard during a tour of the technical 
headquarters of the Army’s Air Forces. 
Ordnance Department and Chemical War- 
fare Service.) 

Industry and the Army have licked their 
number one problem of developing and 
producing more weapons of better quality 
than Germany and Japan ever can hope to 
equal. 

That is the considered judgment of 
ranking Army officers responsible for the 
materiel our soldiers use in battle. They 
report that the Army’s engineering and 
production system now is pouring out a 
constantly increasing flow of weapons, im- 
proved from day to day without disruption 
of the assembly lines, into the hands of 
waiting troops as fast as they are mobi- 
lized. 

They note that the Army’s 
best technicians are moving 
over into field maintenance out- 
fits, a sure sign that primary 
emphasis now is shifting to the 
problem of transporting and us- 
ing our weapons. And they back 
up their words today with dem- 
onstrations of planes, tanks and 
guns that are writing military 
history on fronts around the 
world. The blueprints, charts 
and prophecies of a year ago 
have been replaced by the real 
thing. Here is what they can 
show: 

At Wright Field. Lieut. Gen. 
Henry H. Arnold wasn’t just 
talking when he said the 30-ton 
Flying Fortresses and Libera- 
tors are the last of the small 
bombers. New bombers are on 


JANUARY 15, 1943 


AIRPLANES OF FUTURE? 





“WINDMILL”: A single-engine design with a thin 
wing. The propeller, at the extreme rear, eliminates 
turbulent or rough air over the entire airplane. 


ae 





“BAT”: A_ single-engine plane with motor sub- 
merged and having the advantages of an en- 
larged center section wing 





“AIR WHALE”: A four-engine bomber having its motor arranged for the 
procuring of advantageous defensive fire power. Two propellers are of the 
pusher and two of the tractor type. (These photographs present but a few 
of the trends explored by American design. The details and the technical 
means by which they can be achieved are secrets well guarded.) 


the way that will double and redouble the 
present range and striking power of our 
sky battleships. New fighters, able to make 
far more than 400 miles an hour, are not 
far in the future. Also on the way are 
crossbreed types that combine the terrific 
fire power of a Flying Fortress with the 
speed and agility of lighter planes. 

These new superplanes are too secret for 
detailed description. But aviation indus- 
trialists have been permitted to say they 
are working on planes that can carry 400 
passengers across the Atlantic with ease; 
that can make nonstop round trip bomb- 
ing raids on Europe: that can carry tanks 
and field artillery into battle areas. Then 
there are general trends, pointing the way 
to future developments, that are common 
knowledge in the aviation field. 

For one thing, designers are passing the 
limits of what they can do with the present 
familiar type of plane design built around 
a long, tapering fuselage. So they are 
turning to new and unconventional struc- 
tures, such as adaptations of the “flying 
wing” idea; to “pusher” engines in the 
rear of the wing, replacing “tractor” en- 
gines in the leading edge of the wing 

For another thing, engines are going up 
in horsepower. At Wright Field, where 
the Air Forces’ Materiel Center is located, 
engineers have test rigs capable of han- 
dling engines up to 8,000 horsepower—four 
Fuel 
injection. developed by Germany to a high 
degree, is 
U.S. 


times the largest engine now in use. 
being explored by 
designers because it per- 
mits the use of low-grade fuels. 
Larger engines call for new 
tvpes of propellers, including 
four, six and even eight-bladed 
models. Dual-rotation propel- 
lers (two propellers whirling in 
opposite help to 
eliminate the harmful vibration 
set up when more than 2,000 
horsepower are tied to a light 
airplane frame. They also add 
efficiency to engines at speeds 
greater than 350 miles an hour. 
And Wright Field’s technicians 
are utilizing all these and many 
more tricks of the trade. 
Parallel developments are go- 
ing on in incidental equipment. 
Guns, including light artillery, 
are being increased in number 
and size. Larger planes will car- 


directions) 
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ROTECTO-RAY BATHROOMS! It comes up in con- 

versations on Pullmans, airlines, steamships — wherever 
seasoned travelers discuss present day hotel service. You'll 
find Protecto-Ray Bathrooms (rendered absolutely sanitary 
by special portable ultra-violet ray equipment) only at New 
York’s great Hotel New Yorker. After being treated, each 
bathroom is sealed to keep it in that sanitary state for your 
personal use! Yet this expensive service costs you nothing 
extra. Any wonder this is New York’s most popular hotel? 
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Make this your New York address from now on! 


Home of America’s sensational 
new hotel service 
PROTECTO-RAY BATHROOMS 
they're ultra-violet rayed! 





ry guns enough to blanket all approaches 
with a curtain of fire. More armor is be- 
ing added. Improved sights for aiming guns 
and power-operated mounts already are 
standard equipment on U.S. planes. 

The fact that Wright Field’s thousands 
of officers and civilians already have de- 
signed so many items that add to planes’ 
fighting effectiveness, comfort and safety is 
the best indication that our aircraft will 
continue to lead the world in these im- 
portant characteristics. 

Here are a few of the many develop- 
ments: Radio compasses, blind-landing 
systems and other devices so important 
that their nature cannot even be hinted; 
cameras that can take pictures of 400 
square miles from an altitude of 30,000 
feet; auxiliary gas tanks that double the 
range of aircraft; magnaflux equipment for 
spotting hidden defects in metals; ropes 
made of plastic for towing gliders; cycle- 
welding, using a new plastic adhesive 
stronger than rivets; a new de-icing de- 
vice to replace the rubber-consuming and 
awkward method now used. 

The Air Forces hope that news of the 
new planes they are developing will spare 
them some of the mistaken criticism that 
rained down on them at the outset of the 
war, when the harried Allies demanded 
and got all the obsolescent aircraft in the 
country for stopgap defenses. 

But Maj. Gen. Oliver P. Echols, chief 
of the Materiel Command, warns that 
radically different aircraft cannot be ex- 
pected in great numbers within the next 
few months. 

By and large, the planes already in the 
theaters of operations will win this war. 
It takes years to get a brand-new plane 
into combat. When the full story is told, 
it will be known that before Pearl Harbor 
the Air Forces were planning and building 
some of the “new” planes that will appear 
at the end of the war years. 

More important still is the fact that 
combat planes are undergoing constant 
alterations. General Echols points out that 
American industry has shown “remarkable 
ability” to feed changes into assembly lines 
without disrupting output. Moreover, the 
Army has established a chain of “modifica- 
tion centers” where latest features de- 
manded by changes in combat are added to 
planes before they leave for fighting areas. 
Brig. Gen. James H. Doolittle’s bombers 
were made ready for their historic trip to 
Tokyo at such centers. And the Japanese 
got just a weak teaser then, compared to 
what’s going to hit them in the future. 

At Aberdeen Proving Ground. Devel- 
opment of self-propelled ordnance is the 
long suit of the mechanical-minded ex- 
perts of this country. The long parade of 
armored cars, tanks, and motor-carried 
artillery now in this nation’s arsenal of 
ground weapons will make the U.S. land 
army a “hell on wheels” for the enemy. 

Some of the major ordnance vehicles 
include the M-4 medium tank, with its 
improved gears, fast-shooting 75-mm. gun, 
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CONSOLIDATED LIBERATOR 


AQAOCOIY made in the U. S. A. 


EVERY American plane turned out ahead of schedule is a life saver! Rohr 
production fighters who perform the highly specialized tasks of precision parts 
manufacture and vital assemblies, know this full well. That's why they main- 
tain Rohr output at a pace to give our great pilots more planes faster... 
a pace to shorten the war and save American lives. 


@ 


Rohr-equipped planes are fighting, 
bombing, cargoing their way to a 
quicker Allied victory! 


ORROWIG 
TO WRITE THE STORY OF TOM ‘ 


Aircraft Corporation, Chula Vista, California 
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and a special device that enables it to 
fire and hit the target while in motion. 
This tank, say Ordnance officers, is the 
“finest tank in the world, barring none.” 


Other ordnance vehicles: Motor car- 
riages for 3-inch guns, 105-mm. howitzers: 
armored cars carrying light fieldpieces, 


bristling with machine guns and defensive 
armor. 

Then there are vastly improved stand- 
ard artillery pieces that are described as 
“having no equal in the world today.” 
They include the 155-mm. gun and a 
howitzer of the same caliber; an 8-inch 
howitzer; a 240-mm. howitzer. They hurl 
big projectiles of steel and high explosive 
for miles, hitting targets with high ac- 
curacy. Experienced military men have 
no doubt that such “heavies” as the 240- 
mm. howitzer will play a deciding role, 
when and if the Allies meet the Nazis at 
strongly defended points on the continent. 

Antiaircraft guns, including the well- 
known 37-mm., the 40-mm. and 90-mm. 
types, are making the use of airplanes 
against ground troops an expensive ma- 
neuver. The Army has developed extreme- 


ly accurate types. The fire-control instru- 
ments, which pose the most difficult pro- 
duction problem because of their com- 
plexity, have been greatly improved. 

In small arms, the Army has made prog- 
ress too. The new carbine gives each sol- 
dier 90 rounds of ammunition to use against 
an advancing enemy from 500 yards. 

Finally, the Army has in production a 
highly secret weapon that is expected to 
increase protective fire power against the 
enemy. And fire power, as Maj. Gen. Levin 
H. Campbell, Jr., puts it, still is the pri- 
mary consideration in designing ordnance 
of any kind. Next most important point, he 
adds, is dependability. U.S. tanks have 
demonstrated what they can take and still 
keep going under difficult conditions of 
desert fighting in Libya. 

Not as spectacular, but just as im- 
portant to the artillery of the armed 
forces, is the development of a standard 
mechanical fuse for all calibers of am- 
munition. This fuse can be set so delicate- 
ly that it explodes on contact with rain 
drops, as actual demonstration proved. 
Use of this fuse and the excellent quality 
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of our ammunition have been important 
factors in our military successes, accord- 
ing to the men who know. 

As for production, General Campbell 
declares that never at any time has the 
mobilization of the Army been held up 
for lack of ordnance equipment. So well 
has ordnance procurement been managed 
that during 1943 the emphasis on tanks 
and self-propelled artillery will be _less- 
ened to give more steel and man power to 
making planes and ships. Asked about 
output of powder, Gen. Campbell laugh- 
ingly replies that “we’ve got it—running 
out our ears.” For the future, Ordnance 
officers are shifting emphasis to providing 
spare parts and maintenance in the field, 

At Edgewood Arsenal. American au- 
thorities believe Germany and Japan will 
use poison gas any time it is clearly to 
their advantage to do so. But, if they do, 
the U.S. is all set to reply in kind. That 
grim assurance is voiced by Maj. Gen. 
William N. Porter, chief of the Chemical 
Warfare Service, who sees to it that the 
Army, Navy and the Marine Corps are 
prepared for anything the enemy may at- 
tempt with chemical weapons of death. 

General Porter’s organization has the 
two-ply job of inventing and buying the 
offensive chemical weapons and the de- 
fensive chemical equipment. Here are some 
of the more important items of each type: 

Offensive: Main reliance for offensives 
with chemical compounds is placed on the 
42-inch mortar, a quick-firing weapon of 
remarkable accuracy that can plaster 
enemy positions with high explosive or 
chemical compounds, including gas or 
smoke. The smoke explodes in a shower 
of blazing particles. Special shells from 
this handy mortar, which can be set up 
in a very few minutes and emplaced by 
three men, will explode on water, en- 
abling a landing party to throw up a 
smoke screen to shield it from shore fire. 

Another important offensive weapon is 
the flame thrower. The Army now uses 
a new type of liquid that sticks to any 
surface, burns intensely and is much more 
effective than the older type of fuel. Six 
major types of poison gas are made in 
quantity at CWS’s four arsenals. 

Incendiary bombs, Thermit bombs, mag- 
nesium bombs, oil incendiaries and new 
types that cannot be described also are 
part of the Chemical Warfare Service’s 
arsenal. Signal “smokes” of brilliant colors 
are useful in the Army, especially to the 
armored force where limited visibility is a 
big factor. 

Defensive: Equipment ranges from the 
individual gas mask to portable smoke 
generators that can hide a whole city, or 
even a big area like the Panama Canal, 
with a pall of smoke. Development of these 
generators shows how private scientists, 
including leading professors at the larger 
colleges and universities, work with the 
CWS to make sure that the United States 
stays even with the best the enemy may 
have and ahead of him in most cases. 
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January 4, 1943. 


J.P. MORGAN & CO. 


INCORPORATED 
NEW YORK 
Condensed Statement of Condition December 31, 1942 


ASSETS 

Cash on Hand and Due from Banks... cceee $15 4,589,149 44 
United States Government Securities, 
Direct and Fully Guaranteed. ° 
State and Municipal Bonds and Notes. cos 
Stockh of the Federal Reserve Bank 
Oth er Bonds and Securities (includiné Shares 
‘ Vorgan Grenfell & Co. Limited) 


Accrued Interest, dccounts Ree eivable, ete.. 
Liability of C ustomers on Letters of “Credit 


$2 ? Y88 955.34 
129,200.17 


. 
LIABILITIES 
Deposits. , . $050,9406,786.42 
Ojjicial C hecks Outstandin $ 9,140, 544.3. 35, $606,093,330.77 
| Accounts Payable and Mise ellaneous 
Liabilities 985,367.78 
Acceplances Oulstandingand Le tler sof ( ‘redit 
DOO. | de atasatwcerssenexs ‘ 2,988 955.34 
Capltel....cscaas spedwead's ease $20,000 ,000.00 
Surplus diana ateceandhatia 20,000,000.00 
Undivided Projits neoeoes 1,817,508.27 41,817,508 .27 
PD CON: 6 & Oke KS 44s s cea eas $711,885 ,102.16 
United States Government securities carried at $80,555 530.74 in the above statement | 
are pledged lo quali or fiduciary powers, to secure public montes | 
as required by law, and ther pur pose 


Vember Federal Reserve System 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


eeccee 426 ,826,911.23 
22,582,290 .05 
ror 1,200,000.00 


ee 18 483,121.11 
ee 79,007 407 58 
1,7306,520.98 
waab 4,000,000 .00 


2,859,755.17 
$711,885 ,102.16 
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Hance Week 


Tax Outlook: 
Congress Views 
On 1943 Levies 


Tip-off on the general tenor of the 194 
tax bill is the personnel of the new Hong 
Committee on Ways and Means wher 
the bill will originate. 

\ conservative Committee under 
conservative chairman—the veteran Rob. 
ert L. Doughton (Dem.). of North Caro 
lina—is expected generally to report , 
conservative bill. Eight members are new. 
but seven of the eight are legislative old. 
timers, orthodox in their tax philosophy, 
little given to sweeping change of meth. 
ods. regarded generally as only mildh 
interested in such imnovations as spend. 
ings taxes and rationed expenditures, 

Chances are this Committee will pro- 
duce a bill along more or less familiar 
lines. Further chances are that the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee. no less conserva- 
tive, will frown, too, upon daring innova- 
tions. That Committee, headed by Sena- 
tor Walter F. George (Dem.) . of Georgia, 
is composed largely of conservatives: more 
so in this Congress than in the last. 

Both committees shy away from an- 
other huge tax bill. Yet the Government 
must have money to carry on the war 
How will it be raised? 

First measure planned is a piy-as-you- 
vo amendment to the present tax law 
House Committee sentiment is almost 
unanimous as to that. “Imperative to act 
quickly.” say Democratic members Disney, 
of Oklahoma. Robertson. of Virginia, and 
Dingell. of Michigan. “Must be the first 
thine we attend to.” say Republican mem- 
bers McLean. of New Jersey, Knutson, of 
Minnesota. and Carlson, of Kansas. Other 
members agree. 

“Desirable.” say Treasury officials, 1 
serving judgment as to the kind of amend- 
ment. “Should be got out of the way be 
fore March 15.” says Senator George, whe 
apparently voices majority sentiment of 
his Committee. 

The President also has declared for it 

Almost everybody is for it in principle. 
But when it comes to details of pay-as- 
you-go, there is considerable confusion of 
thought. 

The Ruml plan, minus a_ withholding 
method of collection, is sponsored by Rep- 
resentative Carlson. His bill would for- 
vive taxpayers their 1942 taxes altogethee. 
but would require them to pay the 19% 
bill in 1943—as the tax on 1943 income, 
with an adjustment next year and earlier 
adjustments where warranted. Effect 
would be not to lighten the load this year, 
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THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 
OF NEW YORK 


Head Office * 55 WALL STREET : New York 





Condensed Statement of Condition as of December 31, 1942 


In Dollars) 


INCLUDING DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN BRANCHES 


ASSETS 

Cash and Due from Banks and Bankers..... eer ee 
United States Government Obligations (Direct « or Fully 

Guaranteed) . SiR enirk hve cdw'e oh eo 1,908,U90,539 
Obligations of Other Federal Agencies. ee ae ee ae ee 40,685,588 
State and Biumicipal Securities... 6... ccc ccc ccc ccccccccscee 157,477,345 
rote ced ole iain ht he aa) 5 ies alee are, alain SNe 41,153,413 
Loans, Discounts, and Bankers’ " Acceptances bic eee eee 573,450,840 
Real Estate Loans and Securities....... iwtde the ISA ES 5,463,330 
Customers’ Liability for Acceptances. ...... 0... cccccccecscce 3,630,239 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank = wr ta gas RD 4,650,000 
Ownership of International Banking Corpor: I iia 8.Gck Hb 7,000,000 
I, oa at cc Owe an a eee LA ie eee eet eee 38,160,040 
I ang can ck al dr i-CD 731,142 

Cl Re ey ee eee eT $3,761,671,281 
LIABILITIES 

PP eee ee TTT TTT TTT TCT LECT TT Or Tere Le $3 555,940,023 

(Includes United States War 

Loan Deposit $639,736,171) 
Liability on Acceptances and Bills.............. $ 5,949,927 

Less: Own Acceptances in Portfolio. .......... 1,492,112 4,457,815 
ee ae ee SII i ona 646 0s sede wh easaes seen ene 9,551,054 
Reserves for: 

Unearned Discount and Other Unearned Income............ 2,226,619 

Interest, Taxes, Other Accrued Expenses, etc. .............. 7,692,320 

ES ik. casas ahisatas ata 6: Site dle te Onl cna ee ees Aa eee eee 3,100,000 
SEE, 4.050 60n 640008 cee bra donetenen one seuewe $77,500,000 
DL snp dcereeeebseséwdw ce detecessedeweses 77,500,000 
I, bn ace Hin see Sab ededeeede oenn 23,793,450 178,793,450 

SE So n.o kaon s an Sa padewae mae bak arene $3 ,761,671,281 





Figures of foreign branches are as of December 23, 1942, except those for 
enemy-occupied branches which are prior to occupation but less reserves. 


$775,828,299 of United States Government Obligations and $13,564,326 of other 
assets are deposited to secure $732,519,800 of Public and Trust Deposits and for 


other purposes required or permitted by law. 


(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 
































but to put tax paying on a current basis 

Another form of the Ruml plan is pro. 

posed by Representative McLean. The 
McLean bill provides for monthly install. 
BANKERS TRUST COMPANY ments beginning February 10. 

The skip-a-year principle is in the Me. 
NEW YORK Lean bill, but the 1942 tax liability would 
not be forgiven. It would be carried for- 
ward until the death of the taxpayer, they 
would become a lien upon his estate. 

A withholding tax is in the minds of 
others. Representative Carlson is for it, 
but wants it developed in Committee, hence 
did not put it in his bill. Withholdings 








CONDENSED STATEMENT OF CONDITION, from regular pay, running up to 15 per 
DECEMBER 31, 1942 cent, are discussed, together with defer. 

. ment of 1942 taxes until after the war. Sen. 
ASSETS | ator George is for this in principle, has no} 


as yet designated a rate of withholding. 


Cash and Due from Banks . . . « « $ 484,927,526.99 Just now it is not clear what method 


U. S. Government Securities . . . 711,606,351.50 





Seaman inane: .. . é 336,522,340.28 Congress will select. Sentiment generally 
State and Municipal Securities . . . 29,48 1,628.77 apparently favors deferment of the 194 
Other Securities and Investments . . 39,518,561.97 tax payments (due this year) and im- 
Real Estate Mortgages . . ... «2 1,866,095.06 mediate withholding from pay for 1943 
Banking Premises. . .... «ce 16,165,603.68 taxes. The tax load this year would not be 
Other Real Estate ..... se ee 222,756.16 lightened, but the clock would be se 
Accrued Interest and Accounts 
EE kk ee se se Oe 3,780,054.40 
Customers’ Liability on Acceptances . 989,421.65 





$1,625,080,340.46 








LIABILITIES 
Capital . . . . . « $25,000,000.00 





Surplus... 2 «> 50,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits . 40,171,788.74 $ 115,171,788.74 
Dividend Payable January 2, 1943 . 875,000.00 
| POE kc ra cet vcs es ASCE RIT AA 
Accrued Taxes, Interest, etc. . . . « 2,472,633.55 
Acceptances 


Outstanding .. $1,070,594.71 
Less Amount in 
Portfolio... 81,173.06 989,421.65 
eg eee eee 913,887.40 
$1,625,080,340.46 











Securities in the above statement are carried in accordance with the method 
described in the annual report to stockholders, dated January 8, 1942. Assets 
catried at $237,552,300.22 have been deposited to secure deposits, including 
$230,198,667.70 of United States Government deposits, and for other purposes. 


Member of the Federa! Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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SENATOR GEORGE & BUDGET 


Of the 21,425 . .. orthodox is the word 


ahead a year; taxpayers would be paying 
. . > ° for 1943 instead of for 1942. 
publications um America Ways and Means Committee probably 
will agree on a formula in the next few 
weeks. The House apparently would pass 
THE UNITED STATES NEWS is the pay-as-you-go bill quickly, the Senate as 


well. Prospect is 50-50 it will be law by 


only magazine devoted 100 per cent to re- March 15, though its form is not clear now. 
Next tax move promises to be more 
porting, analyzing and forecasting the leisurely, probably will not be made until 
‘ : PP : : after March 15, most likely will be a 
news of national affairs—news indispensable general new tax bill requiring hearings, 
fairly long consideration. This seems un- 

to the alert-minded citizen. likely to become law before summer. 


What it will provide depends in part on 
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943 December 31, 1942 
t be 
| RESOURCES 
Cash and due from Banks ...-.... « « « + $213,194,414.93 


U. S. Government Securities. . . . . . «© «© «© «© «© « 375,279,847.52 
State, County and Municipal Securities. . . . ... . 19,593,994.24 


























ee . « « « 6¢ € 6 & 226540" @ @ # O 38,429,702.99 
a ree. « ¢ 6 6 & & ¢ oe ee © 81,461,520.95 
Bank Buildings . . . 2 © © © © e+ © © © © © © 2,600,000.00 
Accrued Interest Receivable ....... . 46s. 1,837,303.70 
Customers Liability Account of Acceptances. . . . «+ . 772,021.77 
$733,168,806.10 
LIABILITIES 

Capital Stock . 2. . 2 2 6 2 es 2 2 e 2 ot ot oe 8 14,000,000.00 
Surplus and Net Profits . . . . . 1. +. + «+ «© e «© 33,869,233.85 
Reserve for Contingencies . . . . . - «+ «+ «© «© «© « 3,048,171.53 

ge, ee a ee a 1,776,315.07 

- Dividend (Payable January 2, 1943) ....-+- 4. . 875,000.00 

e Unearned Discount and Accrued Interest. . . .... 164,909.57 
Acceptances . . 1. + © + + © © © © © © © © © »® 1,007,744.95 
Deposits. ... 2. 2 © + © © © © © © © © © © «© © =678,427,431.13 

ving — $733,168,806.10 — 

ably 

noe EVAN RANDOLPH, President 
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A Story 


THE important part we are playing’ 
in the war production effort can best 
be described by telling you about the 
flags shown in the picture above. 
First is the Service Flag — Today 306 
of “The Men of Harrisburg” are 
serving with the Armed Forces of 
America in all parts of the world. 
Second is the U. S. Treasury Flag — 
Over 90%, of our employees are now 
buying War Bonds and Stamps reg- 
ularly. 

Third is the Navy “E” Flag— 
Awarded to the Corporation in April 
of last year for “Excellence” in the 
production of Sinews of War for the 


U. S. Navy. 





in Flags 


Fourth is the Army-Navy “E” Flag 
— Presented to the Corporation and 
its men in August of 1942 for, out- 
standing production performance for 
the Army and Navy. : 

Fifth: A white star has just been 
added for continued excellent pro- 
duction of war materials. 

We are grateful for the recognition 
given by the Army and Navy and 
dedicate ourselves to the task of pro- 
ducing in ever increasing volume the 
requirements of our soldiers and 
sailors. We are proud of the flags that 
fly at Harrisburg . . . and we will 
keep them flying by keeping produc- 


tion moving at top speed. 


HARRISBURG STEEL 
CORPORATION 


HARRISBURG, 


PENNSYLVANIA 





what the Treasury wants, in part on pub- 
lic reaction to the 1942 tax law. Congress 
will get this reaction March 15; also will 
be able to determine soon thereafter the 
correctness of Treasury estimates, made 
last much the present 
law will yield. Congressional belief is gen- 
eral that the Treasury underestimated the 
yield. 


vear, as to how 


In advance of official Treasury recom- 
mendations, Congress heard that it would 
be asked to provide a minimum of 
$15,000.000,000 in new taxes. That came 
as a shock: the present mood of Congress 
does not appear favorable to enactment 
of so big a levy. Yet the Government’s 
wartime money needs must be met, and 
Congress may swing around to a bigger 
tax bill this year than last. If so, chances 
are: 

Compulsory savings will be enacted, say 
up to 15 per cent of income, withheld at 
the source, refunded, without interest, to 
taxpayers after the war ends. This idea 





—Harris & Ewing j 
REPRESENTATIVE DOUGHTON 
. .. daring innovations aren’t likely 


was going strong until recently, when re- 
action developed against it. 

A sales tax will be much in the picture 
if a big new bill is passed. “I will move for 
a sales tax after March 15,” says Repre- 
sentative Robertson, (Rep.), of North 
Dakota, leading House advocate. The rate 
would depend on Treasury needs. 
tax bill, individuals 
would bear the burden. Business taxes are 
unlikely to go much higher. As for a spend- 
ings tax, loophole closing as proposed last 
year, and other Treasury recommenda- 
tions of 1942, the present outlook is not 
bright. The new Congress, like the two 
tax committees, is likely to remain ortho- 
dox in its tax ideas, and conservative. 


In any big new 
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Neus Lines 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 


What you as a businessman CAN 
and CANNOT do as a result of federal 
court and administrative decisions: 





Conclusions expressed in these 
paragraphs are based upon deci- 
sions and rulings of courts and 
Government bureaus. In making 
their decisions, courts and bureaus 
consider many facts which, for rea- 
sons of space, cannot be set forth 
in detail. The United States News, 
on written request, will refer inter- 
ested readers to sourtes of this 
basic material. 


= 

YOU CANNOT expect to take gift tax 
exclusions when you transfer bonds irrev- 
ocably in trust. Such transfers, a federal 
circuit court holds in a case where income 
was to go to beneficiaries, are transfers of 
future interests for which no exclusions are 
allowable. 











* * * 


YOU CAN probably avoid income tax 
liability if your travels take you outside the 
country for a total of six months of the 
year. The Tax Court of the United States 
holds in one instance that a citizen absent 
for five calendar months and 36 additional 
days on three trips abroad was a bona fide 
nonresident and that his income for that 
period was exempt from tax. 


¥ * ~ 


YOU CAN, until February 1, price 
spring lines for women’s, girls’ and chil- 
dren’s clothing, by the same method that 
you have been using to price autumn and 
winter outerwear. Office of Price Adminis- 
tration permits this policy. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT use your car for pleas- 
ure driving in the 17 Eastern States with- 
out risking loss of your gasoline ration 
book. OPA has barred pleasure driving be- 
cause of the oil shortage and threatens to 
revoke rationing privileges of violators. 


* * * 


YOU CAN continue to operate a socal 
carrier service that makes deliveries of 
merchandise on demand. The Office of De- 
fense Transportation order barring special 
deliveries does not apply to carriers that 
provide only cail-on-demand services. 

* *% * 

YOU CANNOT continue to wrap many 
of your items in cellophane. This trans- 
parent film, already barred to a long list 
of products, now is banned by the War 
Production Board for such things as milk 
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The Pact-Power OF KARDEX 


FOR MATERIALS CONTROL 





@ THE CONTROLLED MATERIALS PLAN is NOT complicated. But 
it does require a fact-controlled Inventory system that definitely schedules 
the flow of balanced materials into a pre-defined production pragram. 
That’s why hundreds of famous firms have turned to Kardex for “Material 
Control” records. For Kardex provides a semi-automatic system of keeping 
materials in balance with planned production requirements. You merely 
read the Kardex signals and know at a glance the exact position of all your 
“controlled material” stocks. Along with faster posting... and reference... 
you are assured of maximum operating efficiency. Guesswork is eliminated 
because the signals tell you when and where corrective action is needed. 

= Why not follow the lead of 68% of all Army-Navy “E” 
Winners and inquire today about Kardex for your wartime 
record control needs? There’s a Kardex solution to every 
problem ... production, materials, procurement, personnel, 
any record requirement. 


———=———_— 
i ——— = = 
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These orange signals in- 
dicate, by the month, 
when the last allorment 
and/or purchase was 
made. 


MATERIAL 
REQUIREMENT DATA 


These green signals tell 
the month through 
which marerial pro- 
duction has been 
scheduled. 


MATERIAL 
CONTROL DATA 


The amount of 
materal in inven- 
tories is graphical- 
ly translated into 
weeks or months 
of stock available 
against previous 
monthly con- 

sumption fig- 
ures ...Of as ac- 
tually sched- 
uled into pro- 

duction. 


FACT-POWER...exclusive with Kardex, means vital facts are signalled 
for instant selection, assuring prompt and accurate administrative action. 


REMINGTON RAND 








bottle hoods and overwraps for candy 
boxes, insecticides, tea, spices and other 
foods. 

























































* * * 


YOU CAN get a price adjustment for 
egg prices from your regional OPA office, 
OPA permits regional offices to make ad- 
justments where local shortages exist. 


* x * 


YOU CAN continue to honor long-term 
contracts for carded gray and colored cof. 
ton yarns that are negotiated on an open- 
price basis. OPA announces that ceilings on 
cotton goods will not act to interfere with 
this type of commitment. 


YOU CAN “raise wholesale and _ retail 
prices for canned milk. OPA has issued 
new and uniform markups for canned milk 
to care for increases in processors’ prices, 


YOU CANNOT obtain your customary 
deliveries of ice cream during January, 
WPB has ordered factories to reduce the 
manufacture of ice cream and frozen des- 





serts to 50 per cent of the weight of ma- 
terials used in October, 1942. 


* * * 


YOU CAN obtain an emergency A-2X 
rating for supplies, maintenance and repair 


parts for sawmill and logging operations, 
WPB grants this high priority. 


* * * 


YOU CAN buy a new automobile that 
a ° has a list price of $2,500 or more if you are 
To win the Battle of Distance 


gainfully employed or are engaged in work 
contributing to the war cffort or to public 


The job in North Africa is a striking example welfare. OPA has amended its car-ration 
of what American fighting men and fighting order to permit the issuance of purchase 
equipment are doing, today, on distant battle- certificates to such buyers. 

fronts. These far-flung theaters of war are * * * 

supported by supply lines that literally gird YOU CANNOT fail to redeem your 
the globe. “Armies can never be better than “coupon credit notes” for fuel oil without 
their supply forces.” risking suspension of your entire fuel ra- 

Never before in world history has a nation tions. OPA announces this policy. 

undertaken such a gigantic transportation job. * * * 


The growing strength of the United Nations 
everywhere is a tribute to America’s supreme 
effort in the great battle of distance. 


YOU CANNOT fail to have your tires 
inspected by January 31, if you wish to 
continue to be eligible to obtain gasoline 


The Army Air Transport Command, the ration books or to get new tires. OPA 
Naval Air Transport Service and the War places this date as the limit for the first 
Shipping Administration have organized and inspection. 
are directing these amazing movements of men * * % 
and materials. Due to their combined efforts, | YOU CAN probably refuse to pay umon 
huge air and sea fleets are ranging world-wide shop stewards for the time spent in investi- 
routes, speeding delivery of the ingredients gating or handling grievances. In one case, 
of victory. the National War Labor Board rules that 

American Export Airlines and American such services should be paid for by the 
Export Lines, with giant, four-engine flying union, not the employer. 


boats and new, fast cargo ships, are serving in * * # 
this battle of distance. YOU CANNOT use edible oils, such as 


butter and lard, to manufacture inedible 
products, such as soap, paints and var- 


American Export Stes shes. 
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| Trend of American Business 


ith Mr. Roosevelt is accepting the idea of a guaranteed "minimum income"; is 
going along with the now-accepted British view that government must assure every 
worker a living standard, above which he can reach, below which he can't fall. 

And: The President adds to that the guarantee of a “right of employment." 

* Every person who wants to work and who is able to work has the right toa job. If 

ilk industry is unable to provide jobs enough to go around, government will. 

“eS, That is the line of thinking in postwar plans. It really isn't much of a 

shift from New Deal plans. WPA, in practice, tended to guarantee a job for any 

worker who lost his job in industry or agriculture. PWA had somewhat the same ef- 








ary 


ry. ff fect. Social Security helped assure a minimum income for some groups. 
the Now: The intent is to broaden Social Security coverage, to extend old-age in- 
es- surance to farmers, professional people, self-employed, then to add disability in- 


Na- surance and hospital insurance, to nationalize unemployment insurance. That is 


coming sooner or later. It was asked for last year and not granted. It is being 
asked for again this year. And: It probably won't be granted. 

2X 
air 


The point that influences Congress on U.S. Social Security is this..... 
ns, 


Pay-roll tax collections for old-age insurance in 1942 were $1,000,000,000. 
Payments of old-age insurance were about $110,000,000. And: The accumulated trust 
fund now is above $3,000,000,000. That amount is reflected in U.S. debt. 
hat Also: Pay-roll tax for unemployment insurance in 1942 was $1,200,000,000. 
= That includes railroad retirement. Payments were under $400,000,000. The trust 
ms fund for unemployment insurance now is above $3,000,000,000. 
ion So: A Congress majority refuses to get excited about more pay-roll taxes to 
ase support Social Security until there is evidence that benefits demand it. There is 
a "show me" attitude in Congress, a questioning attitude on this big subject. 

Disability insurance is something else again. Among employed workers in 
yur U.S., an average of more than 2,500,000 are absent from work each day owing to 
yut disability. For all persons, disability reaches an average of 7,000,000. 
ra- A worker unemployed owing to illness does not get unemployment insurance. 
Congress may be interested in that situation; may be willing to tax the worker to 
provide insurance for the man who is disabled by illness or accident. 














res 
to Essentially, Congress and the Vihnite House divide on this point: 
" A Congress majority appears not to be convinced that Government must always 

a have a big hand in running the U.S. economy; that it will be necessary after war to 
provide Government-generated jobs, to regilate industry closely, to guarantee min- 
imum living standards, to have a Government-run plan to insure prosperity. 

a This majority thinks that industry, if left alone, would do the job. 

ag, But: White House is convinced that Government must plan the vast postwar de- 

se, mobilization; that Government must control trade and prices and wages and labor re- 
iat lations to avoid economic upsets; that only Government can operate on a scale 

the great enough to assure against economic collapse. 

White douse thinks that industry and Government must be meshed. 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS--(Continued) 


48-hour week: Action depends on White House. If the President asks it, 





Congress would lift the basic work week from 40 hours to 48. Otherwise: It is 
not probable that Congress will act on its own, thereby offending labor. 

Union registration: A possibility, but no more than a possibility. Both 
parties apparently prefer not to stir up labor issues before 1944. 

Parity prices: Prospect is more than 50-50 that Congress will order change 
in the method of computing farm price ceilings; that the way will be opened 
for further price rises in some farm commodities. Higher living costs would 
follow. 

Lend-Lease: An investigation is probable. But: Congress almost certainly 
will extend Lend-Lease operations; will do nothing to upset war planning. 

Reciprocal trade: Hard fight ahead on renewal of power to negotiate trade 
agreements. However: This transfer to the Executive of power to agree on cuts 
in tariff rates is very likely to be extended for another period. 

Labor draft: A law to permit drafting of workers for industry appears to be 
improbable this year. It may be required late in the year or early in 1944. 

Price control: No real change probable in the price law, except for parity 
formula alteration. Changes in administration may ease business complaints. 

Investigations: This will be an investigating Congress. It will be looking 
for 1944 issues; will be out to lay the ground for political attack. 























In the case of taxes..... 

Tax_ issue will be the dominant issue of this Congress session. How it is 
settled will be of direct concern to every businessman, to most individuals. 

Outlook in brief is this: 

Revenue: Treasury wants $15,000,000,000 in new revenue. That's exclusive 
of an additional 5 per cent pay-roll tax to Support expanded Social Security. 
But: Treasury will be lucky to get $10,000,000,000 with no pay-roll tax increase. 

Corporation income: Possible 5 per cent increase in surtax rate, bringing 
normal and surtax to 45 per cent. Little or no change in excess-profits tax. 

Individual incomes: Heavy new taxes probable on incomes in the range from 
$2,000 to $15,000 or $20,000. That's where the big increase of 1943 income will 
center. But: Along with higher taxes would go a broader postwar credit. And: 
There will be some plan to begin collection of taxes as earned. 

Postwar credit plan No. 1: This plan is to raise surtax rates sharply in the 
$2,000-to-$20,000 range. Then: A postwar credit, based on a percentage of income 
but limited to $1,000 or $1,500 for a married person, would be allowed. Also: 
This credit could be used currently to meet debt payments or buy War Bonds. 

Postwar credit plan No. 2: This plan is to raise present 5 per cent Victory 
tax rate to 15 or 20 per cent. Then: Present postwar credit feature of the tax would 
be retained, or liberalized a little. Effect would be to draw off large amounts 
of income of individuals above $624 a year. And: Collection of this tax for most 
persons would be made currently as earned, at the source. 

Ruml plan: Some method of current collection of all income taxes is to be 
worked out. But: This plan, as taking shape, will not wipe out all 1942 income 
tax liability to permit a start of current collection of taxes on 1943 income in 
1943. Rather: Plan is to wipe out only a portion of the 1942 income liability. 

Retail sales tax: A graduated tax on retail sales, exempting foods, ap- 
pears in the wind. Luxuries would be taxed very heavily. But: It takes a 10 
per cent tax on everything but food to yield $3,000,000,000 in revenue, so that 
won't solve the tax problem. If food is included, the yield would be $5,000,- 
000,000. 

Spendings tax: No chance as matters now stand. 

Compulsory savings: Congress cooling off toward any broad plan. 
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The train 


with no 
eaboose 


OU HEAR its deep, friendly voice echo- 
Ying through the mountains and the 
valleys of the Southland. You hear its 
powerful engine pounding through many 
a bustling city. You hear its eager clickety- 
clack as it weaves across fertile farm- 
lands and greening pastures. 


It’s a freight train that never ends... 
with no last car...no caboose. It’s the 
combined war-time freight haul of the 
Southern Railway System. 





Day and night, this train hauls ore from 
the mines, oil from the wells, food from 
the fields and lumber from the forests. 
Day and night, it rushes bread and beef 
and bullets to America’s fighting men. 
Day and night. it feeds American industry 
and sustains a nation grimly at work. 
And when the war is over, this train 
with no caboose will still be humming 
over the rails of the Southern, proudly 
bearing the hard-won fruits of Victory. 
For then another new South will have 
been born. ..a richer, greater 
South ... ready with 
new plants, 


new processes, 
new products for the free 
people of the better world that surely 
lies ahead. 


CrweeT E£. Roorrrrn 


— 


President 


SOUTHERN 


RAILWAY SYSTEM 


The Southern Serves the South 
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How labor disputes are 
hampering operation of 
Good Neighbor policy 


Steps are being taken to rid the Hemi- 
sphere of Axis ownership and Axis influ- 
ence in telephone, telegraph and radio 
systems. Coupled with the plan for oust- 
ing Axis managers from communications 
systems will be an improvement program 
to provide better links between Hemi- 
sphere countries. 

Principal agency in the movement is 
the U.S. Commercial Co., a subsidiary of 
the Reconstruction Finance Corp., which 
operates closely with the Board of Eco- 
nomic Warfare. the Office of Inter-Ameri 
Affairs and the State Department 
company is 


can 
This prepared to advance 
funds to Hemisphere interests that are 
willing to buy out Axis concerns. 
Method of operation. Indications are 
that the same methods will be followed 
as those taken to ground Axis air lines in 
South America. In instances, the 
Government co-operated closely with Pan- 
American Airways, which supplied tech- 


those 


nical assistance and equipment to local 
lines, and on occasion took a stock inter- 
est in domestic air transport systems. The 
U.S. Government used $8,000,000 in this 
enterprise. 

In communications, too, a private cor 
poration is at hand that can assist Hemi- 
sphere — policv—International 
and Telegraph Co. This concern already 
has received loans from the Export-Im 
Bank to strengthen its finances 
I. T. & T. now has interests in Argentina, 
Chile, Colombia, Cuba. Mexico, Peru and 
Brazil that 
expansion of telephone, radio and cable 
operations. 

Axis influence in communications centers 
principally in the Argentine near Uruguay 
and Paraguay, in Northern Chile and in 
Southern Brazil, small telephone 
companies are operated. International ra 
dio communications, except for Chile and 
Argentina, now are believed to be con- 
fined to secret stations. 

Pressure against these small concerns can 
be applied from Washington through the 
State Department’s blacklist, which denies 
supplies and equipment to Axis-influenced 
firms, and through promise of assislance 


Telephone 
x 


port 


can be used as a base for 


where 
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Umiar-AMmerica Weel. 
DRIVING OUT AXIS INFLUENCE 


Move to Put Hemisphere Communication Systems in Friendly Hands 


as the price of co-operation. Also, Latin- 
American governments and private inter- 
ests would be given opportunities to own 
their own systems. 

Transfer of communications to friendly 
hands also promises to lay the groundwork 
for improvements. At present, many links 
are lacking. Long-distance connections be- 
tween many Latin-American points, for 
example, must New York. 
Radio facilities also are inadequate in a 
number of important cities. However, im- 
provements depend upon the speed of de- 


go through 





Streamlining the Rules 
For Export Licenses 


The Board of Economic Warfare 
has taken another step to snip red 
tape connected with the obtaining of 
export licenses. 

Henceforth BEW will accept data 
filed with the Office of Price Admin- 
istration, instead of insisting upon 
detailed answers to price questions 
on manufacturers’ applications for 
licenses. If OPA has the information, 
export license applications need only 
note that fact. OPA will insist on the 
same details that BEW requires, in- 
cluding basic domestic prices and the 
amount of export premiums to be 
charged. 

The action was taken in response to 
requests from exporters. 











livery of equipment from the U.S. 

Chile. The drive against Axis influence 
also is intensifying in Chile and, to a 
lesser extent, in Argentina. President Juan 
Antonio Rios, of Chile. staved off a Senate 
resolution to relations with Ger- 
many, Italy and Japan only by persuading 
Senators to await a report from Interior 
Minister Raul Morales 

Sr. Morales recently returned to San- 
after a semiofficial visit to the 
United States, Brazil and Argentina, and 
is presumed to favor a break. He led the 
recent campaign against 
Chile 

British pressure on Argentina to break 
with the Axis also came to light with a 
Foreign Office <tatement deploring that 
country’s continued Axis ties. The issue 


sever 


tiago 


Axis agents in 











is becoming paramount in Argentina’s cur. 
rent presidential election campaign, by 
the administration of Ramon S. Castillp 
is expected to control the election mg 
chinery. 

Major U.S.-British purpose in press. 
ing for an Axis break is to clamp down oy 
communications between the Axis and the 
Hemisphere. Diplomatic messages are 
known to have contained information that 
led to the subsequent sinking of merchant 
vessels in hemisphere waters. These com. 
munications now are supposed to be super. 
vised in Santiago and Buenos Aires, but 
leaks are suspected. 

Resistance against United Nations pres. 
sure by both President Castillo and Presi- 
dent Rios is attributed largely to 
face-saving. The impression is growing 
that Chile, at least, will break relations 
with the Axis as soon as another excuse js 
presented. 


how 


Labor. Latin-American labor problems 
are beginning to vex the U.S. Government 

The State Department publicly denies 
any pressure upon the Bolivian Gover- 
ment to influence wage policies in the tin- 
mining area, where a strike recently vc- 
curred. The denial followed a statement 
by Ernesto Galarza of the Pan-American 
Union, that the U.S. Ambassador tried 
indirectly to delay adoption of a labor 
code in the interest of keeping tin prices 
down. 

Now reports come of another 
problem in Callao, the port for Lima, 
Peru. This is delaying expansion of a 
refrigeration plant. The plant is needed 
to care for increased activity in the port, 
and the equipment must come from the 
United States. Applications for export I 
censes were made last June, but the 
Board of Economic Warfare is said to be 
holding up action until threatened labor 
difficulties are smoothed. 

Labor unrest in Latin America threatets 
to hamper the Good Neighbor policy. This 
Government scarcely can refuse to deal 
with other Hemisphere governments pend 
ing settlement of labor problems. To do 


labor 


so might be considered interference in do 
mestic affairs. Yet. continued dealings with 
firms accused of exploiting workers would 
leave the U.S. Government open to ac- 
cusations of connivance, such as occurred 
in the Bolivian case 
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THE COLLIER TROPHY 


»blems DONATED BY ROBERT COLLIER 
nment 


AWARDED ANNUALLY BY THE NATIONAL AERONAUTIC ASSOCIATION 
FOR THE GREATEST ACHIEVEMENT IN AVIATION IN AMERICA 
THE VALUE OF WHICH HAS BEEN THOROUGHLY DEMONSTRATED 
BY ACTUAL USE DURING THE PRECEDING YEAR 
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the , ‘ . 
ws "i y een they made their plans for wartime operation more than five 
it the : ane , : 
| to be yeats ago * Together, they mapped airways to China, Alaska, Australia, Great Britain, India, Africa and 
| labor 
the Arctic * Together, they developed systems of communications and plans for the swift transport of men and 

reatelis 
y. pe materiel to fighting fronts all over the globe x And together, they went into action before noon on December 
‘oO deal © c c / 
; pend o.° ° ° ° 21° ° 6 

To iL 7, 1941 * In recognition, the Collier Trophy, highest honor in Aviation, has been awarded jointly to the 
in do , : 2 i 
ys with ARMY AIR FORCES and the AIRLINES OF THE UNITED STATES, by the National Aeronautic Association, 
would 

to ac- “for pioneering world-wide air transportation vital to immediate defense and ultimate victory.” * * 
curred 

For this opportunity to serve, the Airlines are grateful. 

NEWS Air Transport Association, 1515 Massachusetts Avenue, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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And rightly so, considering the ex- 
tent to which worker safety depends 
on the maintenance of clean floors 
. . . on the speedy removal of haz- 
ardous oil and grease . . . and con- 
sidering the extraordinary speed of 
a Finnell Scrubber - Rinser - Drier. 
This complete cleaning unit in the 
largest size has a capacity of 8,750 
sq. ft. of floor per hour! Best of all, 
it requires but one operator for the 
scrubbing, rinsing, and drying op- 
erations . . . saves man-power for 
war- power. 


Available in a wide range of models and 
sizes ... each designed to meet specific 
needs. For literature, consultation, or free 
floor survey, phone or write nearest Finnell 
branch or Finnell System, Inc., 3701 East 
Street, Elkhart, Indiana, 


FINNELL SYSTEM, INC. 
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_ People. 
of fhe Week 


Tizle Rez. U.S. Pat. Off. 


William Frederick Halsey, Jt. is 
“Bull” Halsey to those who dare addres 
an admiral by nickname. He earned ty 
name while playing fullback for the Nay 
Academy in the early 1900s. Admiral Hy 
sey has had years of sea experience, mog 
ly aboard destroyers. He learned to fly; 
53. Now, at 60, he still flies his own play 
Last week, Admiral Halsey, commanée 
of naval forces in the South Pacific, mag, 
a prediction: The Axis will be defeated jy 
1943. He also belittled the Japanese, gj 
one American was equal to 20 Japs. 
* * * 
Charles Poletti once resigned a 14-yey 
job on the New York Supreme Coy 
bench to run fy 
Lieutenant Governg 
of his State. He Won 
served under Gover. 
nor Herbert Lehmay 
Last autumn he ry 
again, was defeated 
But got a promotion 
For a few weeks afte 
MR. POLETTI the resignation o 
Gov. Lehman to take 
a Washington job, Mr. Poletti served a 
Governor. Last week, Mr. Poletti also wen 
on the Washington pay roll. He joined the 
War Department under Secretary Stim. 
son’s plan of trying out men for positions 
where they prove the most useful. 
* * * 
Harold E. Stassen has only three mor 
months of civilian life ahead of him. The 
35-year-old Governor of Minnesota plans 
to enter the Navy as a lieutenant com- 
mander in April at the close of his State’s 
legislative session. But Governor Stassen 
is making use of his waning days in office 
to voice his views on the kind of world we 
should have after the war. Last week, this 
Republican Governor from the tradition- 
ally isolationist Midwest spoke out in 
favor of a postwar family of nations. 
* ~ * 
Wilson L. Hemingway is a St. Louis 
banker and president of the American 
Bankers Association. Last week he called 
upon President Roosevelt. A few days later 
Mr. Hemingway made a speech. In that 
speech, he predicted that the peak of the 
Government’s borrowing may be reached 
by July 1, 1945. This estimate was based 
on the favorable war news. Mr. Heming- 
way also predicted that, by the time that 
peak has been reached, the Government 
will have borrowed about $250,000,000,- 
000, a sum he called burdensome, “but 
yet within manageable proportions.” 
i * * * 





—Acme 


Sam Rayburn has been a member of 
Congress for 30 years. Two years ago, the 
bald, stocky Texan was elected Speaker 
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UNDER CONTROL! 


Just AFTER PEARL HARBOR, we at Thermoid (1,800 of us) asked, «What can I do for my 
country ?”” We soon found our answer. 


Thermoid’s job in this great war production effort is to make products absolutely essential 
to the efficient control of ACTION —SPEED— POWER! 

Tanks, trucks and planes without brakes and clutches? Brakes without linings? Clutches 
without facings? Fuel tanks without hose? Hardly! They just wouldn’t work! ‘Without these 
products this war equipment would not start—could not be controlled. 


Thermoid’s role of making essential parts may not be as glamorous as putting the finishing 
touches on planes or battleships, but is just as vital. Without these products essential civilian 


trucks, buses and cars wouldn’t “keep rolling.” 


Thermoid also makes conveyor belting, transmission and V-drive belts, welding hose, steam 
hose, etc., for War Plants. Without these products manufacturers of war supplies and equip- 
ment could not convey power and materials to get their jobs done on time. 


Over 93% of Thermoid’s production is devoted to war and defense work and—with 20% less 
man power (over 300 employees are in the service)—Thermoid is turning out 15% more products. 


The Thermoid line includes: 


FOR THE ARMY 
Brake Linings, Clutch Facings, Fan Belts, Radiator 
Hose, Duck . . 


FOR THE NAVY 
Asbestos Safety Clothing for handling hot shells, 
Insulation for Conduits and Wiring, Friction Treads, 
Suction Hose, Deck Hose, Air Hose, Steam Hose, 
Clutch Facings, Packings . . 


FOR THE AIR FORCES 
Brake Linings, Fuel Hose, Safety Belts . . 


FOR WAR PLANTS 
Transmission Belting, V-Belts, Conveyor Belting, 
Welding Hose, Steam Hose, Packings 


FOR THE OIL INDUSTRY 
Rotary Hose, Brake Linings, V-Belts, Flat Belts, 
Conveyor Belts, Packings, Suction Hose, 
Oil Tanker Hose . . 


FOR AGRICULTURE 
Transmission Belting, Brake Linings, Clutch Facings, 
Fan Belts, Radiator Hose, Discs. . 


All these products transmit and control power and material. 


Thermoid Wartime Products are also Essential Peacetime Products 


r ‘Thermol 


New Jersey 
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CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS 
NATIONAL BANK 
AND TRUST COMPANY 


OF CHICAGO 





Statement of Condition, December 31, 1942 





RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks......ceeeee+0++-$ 549,633,355.97 
United States Government Obligations, 














Direct and Fully Guaranteed.............- 1,295 006,645.31 
Other Bonds and Securities.......... peewee 62,155 ,698.45 
Den Gt TOUR. 0.5 <5 no vc ccccncteseces 269 693,310.51 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank........... ‘ 3,000 ,000.00 
Customers’ Liability on Acceptances....... 353,392.98 
Income Accrued but Not Collected......... 4,334,£00.64 
AE TROND 4.06.06 00 se.ncnncevcsescesees 11,700,000.00 
Real Estate Owned other than Banking House 1,582,551.32 

$2,197 459,455.18 

LIABILITIES 

ENS 5 ox nccncdacccadsednctccssescessc eee eae 
AOCOOPAROSS 2 cccccccccccccccccccccccce eee 353,392.98 
Reserve for Taxes, Interest and Expenses.... 6,407 ,167.52 
Reserve for Contingencies ..............+0+ 17 ,237 ,486.54 
Income Collected but Not Earned.......... 380,523.58 
Common Stock... .ccccccccecsscccoee sawke 50,000,000.00 
PN: seccecae EE ee 
Undivided Profits... ccccccccccccccccccccss 20,983 406.36 

$2,197 459,455.18 








United States Government obligations and other securities carried 
at $449,321,320.01 are pledged to secure public and trust deposits 
and for other purposes as required or permitted by law 





Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 




















Advertising Quiz \o. 13 Of all news magazines in 
the United States which 
one shows the greatest 
percent of increase in ad- 
vertising linage? 
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of the House. Last week, Representaty, 
Rayburn was 61 years old. On his bing, 
day he received two presents: a hat fn, 
President Roosevelt and re-election to tj 
speakership. Mr. Roosevelt also gave y, 
Rayburn a surprise party. In presenti, 
his gift, the President said the hat y, 
the same size worn by Mr. Raybun 
19138, which showed that 30 years in Wag, 
ington had not “swelled” his head. 
7 + 7 
James S. Knowlson was one of the ear) 
group of businessmen who came to Wash 
ington to help organize for war prody 
tion. Like many others, he hoped to well 
a short time, go bag 
to his business. By 
the weeks stretch 
into months and th 
months into mop 
than a year. First, 
was deputy direct 
’ of priorities in the of 
-Harris & Ewing Office of Productign 
MR. KNOWLSON Management. Whe 
the War Producti 
Board succeeded OPM, he became directy 
of industry operations, later vice chai. 
man. Last week, he finally got his releas 
from the Government to return to his off 
job as president and chairman of th 
board of Stewart-Warner Corp., Chicago 
WPB Chairman Donald Nelson hopes t 
call upon him for special assignments. 
= & 
Herbert E. Schonland served the usu 
peacetime stints in the Navy from the day 
of his graduation from the Naval Acai. 
emy in 1925 until war broke out. Las 
November, in the battle off Savo Island, 
Commander Schonland had a chance tp 
test the value of his training. His heroin 
and courage above the call of duty wo 
for him the Congressional Medal of Honor 
After all his superior officers had bee 
killed or wounded, he brought the battle. 
scarred cruiser San Francisco back to por! 
under her own power. 
* * * 
Lessing J. Rosenwald once was Donali 
Nelson’s boss. That was in the prewar 
days when Mr. Rosenwald was chairman 
of the board and Mr. Nelson was executive 
vice president of Sears Roebuck & Co. 
When the United States began to ge 
ready for war, the 
two business associ- 
ates came to Wash- 
ington. But this time 
Mr. Nelson was boss. 
He headed the War 
Production Board 
and Mr. Rosenwald 
directed WPB’s con- —Harris & Ewing 
servation division. MR. ROSENWALD 
Last week, Mr. Nel- 
son accepted his old boss’s resignation, 
praised his work. There were reports the 
two had differed over a reorganization 
move affecting Mr. Rosenwald’s division. 
But Mr. Rosenwald told Mr. Nelson he 
still would be available for consultation. 
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“We see which way the stream of time doth run, 
And are enforced from our most quiet there 
By the rough torrent of occasion.” 

... 2nd KING HENRY IV, Act IV, Scene 1 


FOR OUR ARMED FORCES 


INDUSTRIAL AMERICA HAS PLEDGED 
ALL-OUT AND EVER-INCREASING PRODUCTION 
FOR OUR ARMED FORCES 
—~THAT THEY MAY QUICKEN THE DAY OF VICTORY 
—THAT THEY MAY RETURN IN SAFETY 
—~AND THAT THE WORLD MAY BE ASSURED 

OF A LASTING PEACE 
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Is Hitler Brittler? 

A few days ago the press carried a radiophoto of Der Fuehrer as distorted as the picture we had of Hitler ten years ago. We rt 
resembling a fat refugee from a Freudian nightmare. It was sug- present here the undistorted rise of Adipocerous Adolf, confident ] 
gested it had been distorted in transmission. We submit it was not there is no distortion of the height he will reach in 1943. w 
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Binion: for offense” is the battle cry of modern America to 
which the Nation’s banks have rallied. California has become one 
of the great arsenals of Democracy. The resources of this bank, 
both human and financial, are serving the demands which total 
war imposes upon American business, industry, and agriculture. 





Condensed Statement of Condition December 31, 1942 


RESOURCES 
Cash in Vault and in 
Federal Reserve Bank. . . 
pe a a a 254.763.374.78 
TOTAL CASH .. $ 605,041,384.74 
Securities of the United States Government and 


- $$ 350,278,009.96 


Federal Agencies . . ‘es * * & @ 1,043,061,518.77 
State, County and Municipal Bonds a ee oe 172,982,016.46 
Other Bonds and Securities ee es oe 45,985,908.52 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank ae 3.720,000.00 
Loans and Discounts . .. . a 840,469,960.29 
Accrued Interest and Accounts Receivable “ee 7.735.711.04 
Bank Premises, Furniture, Fixtures and Safe 

Deposit Vaults ... . i ee 30,956,355.77 
Other Real EstateOwned . . ° 3,974,282.61 
Customers’ Liability on Account of Letters of Credit, 

Acceptances and Endorsed Bills - « 16,590,257.41 
Other Resources ..... -; ‘* « 1,172.236.28 





TOTAL RESOURCES. . . . . . . « $2,771,689,631.89 


LIABILITIES 


DEPOSITS: 

Demand ...4:. $1,601,668,776.37 

SavingsandTime . . 984.471.922.63  *2-586-140.699.00 
Liability for Letters of Credit and as Acceptor. 

Endorser or Maker on Acceptances and 

Foreign Bills . ... ae 16,812,501.73 
Reserve for Interest Received in Ravence . +. * 4,088,920.20 
Reserve for Interest, Taxes. Etc. ‘ —" 4,245.148.20 
Capital: 

Common (4,000,000 Shares) . $ 50,000,000.00 

Preferred ( 460.796 Shares)* . 9.215,920.00 
a ae 62,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits ..... 21,151,.214.33 
Reserve for War Contingencies, etc. 12,074,463.57 
Other Reserves . . es « 2.834,881.21 
Reserve for Increase of Common 

Capital . . s « 2.784,080.00 
Preferred Stock Retirement Fund e 341,803.65 

TOTAL CAPITAL FUNDS ....++s-s 160,402,362.76 





TOTAL LIABILITIES . . . . . . . « $2,771,689,631.89 


*Issued at $50 ($20 Capital—$30 Surplus), Annual Dividend $2. Preferred 
to extent of and retirable at issue price and accrued dividends. 


This statement includes the figures of the London, England, banking office. 


Dank of America 


NATIONAL {RYSTAR2 ASSOCIATION 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation +« + Member Federal Reserve System 


Main Offices in Two Reserve Cities of California...San Francisco...Los Angeles 











* 





Branches of this bank offering complete 
banking facilities for all business, savings, 
trust, safe deposit, commercial, real estate 
and personal loan services are located in 
the following communities in California: 


Alameda 
Alhambra 
Alturas 
Anaheim 
Angels Camp 
Antioch 
Arbuckle 
Arcadia 
Arcata 
Arroyo Grande 
Atascadero 
Atwater 
Auburn 
Avenal 


Azusa 
Bakersfield 
Balboa 
Baldwin Park 
Barstow 
Bell 
Belvedere 
Gardens 
Benicia 
Berkeley 
Beverly Hills 
Biggs 
Bishop 
Brawley 
Brentwood 
Burbank 
Burlingame 
Calexico 
Calistoga 
Camarillo 
Cambria 
Camp Roberts 
Cedarville 
Centerville 
Chico 
Chino 
Chowchilla 
Chula Vista 
Claremont 
Cloverdale 
Colfax 
Colma 
Colton 
Colusa 
Compton 
Concord 
Corning 
Corona 
Coronado 
Covina 
Crescent City 
Cucamonga 
Culver City 
Daly City 
Danville 
Davis 
Del Rey 
Dinuba 
Dixon 
Dos Palos 
Downey 
Dunsmuir 
Eagle Rock 
El Centro 
Elk Grove 
El Monte 
Emeryville 
Encinitas 
Escondido 
Eureka 
Exeter 
Fairfax 
Fall Brook 
Fall River Mills 
Ferndale 
Fillmore 
Firebaugh 
Florence 
Folsom 
Fontana 
Fort Bragg 
Fortuna 
Fowler 
Fresno 
Fullerton 
Gardena 
Geyserville 
Gilroy 
Glendale 
Glendora 
Goleta 
Grass Valley 
Gridley 
Gustine 
Half Moon Bay 
Hamilton Field 
Hanford 
Hawthorne 


Hayward 
Healdsburg 
Hermosa Beach 
Highland 
Highland Park 
Hilmar 
Hollister 
Hollywood 
Huntington Park 
Hynes 
Indio 
Inglewood 
lone 
Isleton 
Jackson 
Kelseyville 
erman 
King City 
Kingsburg 
Knights Landing 
Laguna Beach 
La Habra 
La Jolla 
Lakeport 
La Mesa 
Lancaster 
Lincoln 
Lindsay 
Live Oak 
Livermore 
Livingston 
odi 
Lompoc 
Lone Pine 
Long Beach 
Loomis 
Los Angeles 
Los Banos 
Los Gatos 
Loyalton 
Madera 
Manhattan 
Beach 
Manteca 
Mariposa 
Martinez 
Marysville 
McCloud 
Mendocino 
Menlo Park 
Merced 
Millbrae 
Mill Valley 
Milpitas 
Modesto 
Monrovia 
Monterey 
Monterey Park 
Montrose 
Morgan Hill 
Mountain View 
Napa 
National City 
Needles 
Nevada City 
Newcastle 
Newhall 
Newport Beach 
No. Hollywood 
No. Long Beach 
No. Sacramento 
Norwalk 
Oakdale 
Oakland 
Oak Park 
Ocean Beach 
Ocean Park 
Oceanside 
Ojai 
Ontario 
Orange 
Orland 
Oroville 
Oxnard 
Pacific Grove 
Palm Springs 
Palo Alto 
Pasadena 
Paso Robles 
Pescadero 
Petaluma 
Piru 
Pismo Beach 
Pittsburg 
Placentia 
Placerville 
Pleasanton 
Point Arena 
Point Reyes 
Pomona 
Porterville 
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Portola 
Puente 

uincy 

amona 
Red Bluff 
Redding 
Redlands 
Redondo Beach 
Redwood City 
Reedley 
Richmond 
Rio Vista 
Ripon 
Riverside 
Roseville 
Sacramento 
St. Helena 
Salinas 
San Anselmo 
San Bernardino 
San Bruno 
San Carlos 
San Clemente 
San Diego 
San Dimas 
San Fernando 
San Francisco 
Sanger 
San Jose 
San Juan 

Bautista 
San Leandro 
San Luis Obispo 
San Mateo 
San Pedro 
San Rafael 
Santa Ana 
Santa Barbara 
Santa Clara 
Santa Cruz 
Santa Maria 
Santa Monica 
Santa Paula 
Santa Rosa 
Saratoga 
Sausalito 
Sebastopol 


South Gate 
So. Palo Alto 
. Pasadena 
So. San Francisco 
Stockton 
Studio City 
Suisun 
Sunnyvale 
Susanville 
Sutter Creek 
Taft 
Tipton 
Tomales 
Torrance 
Trac 
Truckee 


Tulelake 
Turlock 
Ukiah 
Upland 
Vacaville 
Vallejo 
Valley Ford 
Van Nuys 
Venice 
Ventura 
Vernon 
Victorville 
Visalia 
Walnut Creek 
Wasco 
Watsonville 
Weaverville 
W. Los Angeles 
Westw 
Westwood 
Vill 
Wheatland 
Whittier 
Williams 
Willows 
Wilmington 
Winters 
Woodlake 
Woodland 
Yreka 
Yuba City 
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Lae Yeas : 
aud Nays” \ 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 











Epiror’s Note: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those : 
not intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 4 








ARGUS EYES ARE WATCHING Re ui 


United States News, I noticed a para- 


graph under the head, “The March of the ’ 
Prepared for action, thousands of civilians are on day and | News,” which stated that the Government 
night duty scanning far horizons . . . ever vigilant to give is launching a nationwide search for men ap 
warning of danger before it arrives. who can get things done. 
The Argus Spotting Scope, one of our many peace-time The only way that anyone can get lo- pro 
optical instruments, now in service with the armed forces, is cated in the federal service at the present 
an invaluable aid in detecting the approach of the enemy. time is to know someone. In the latter . 
On far-flung war fronts, too, Argus eyes in binoculars, | part of 1941, I passed an examination for 
fire control, and other optical and radio control instruments, executive officer with a top salary of to 
are widely used . . . watching and working for the United | $8,000. Every time I told some depart- 
: a ae ae eae anc 
Nations. ment or “authority” of this, I was sent 
a voluminous questionnaire, notwithstand- ma 
BUY WAR BONDS ing the fact that every item was on file 
oe See ea es with the Civil Service Commission. Being 7 


f_, ©} over 60, I could not and did not expect 
INTERNATIONAL INDUSTRIES, INC. |e SS) to go into. the Civil Service permanently, knc 
ANN ARBOR e MICHIGAN =| Poe FF but I could have been accepted anywhere 
for the duration. 

In the meantime, a number of men, who 
never passed any examination, have been a 
running projects here and there, generally its 
botching things. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. Joun E. Eastrmonp. gre 











* * * 


Importance of Oilers 
Sir:—In reference to the letter of W. W. the 
Adams in the December 4 issue of The | 
United States News, in which Mr. Adams \ 
states that the engineers union is guilty 
of wasting man power by requiring an = * 
: ° oiler on every motor-driven shovel: 

Love of family urges a man to protect his de- I am afraid most people do not realize bac 
pendents .... and his mind proceeds to find the importance of an oiler’s work. His tle 
major job is to help with all repairing. 

the way Very little of this work can be done by unt 
one man due to the weight of tools and 
Life Insurance, of course, furnishes the answer machinery. Other important minor jobs 
include: reading stakes; spotting trucks; 

and he — always choose one oneny the many keeping the machine clean and _ greased; 
plans available that most nearly fits his needs cleaning the pit; watching for cave-ins, 


and resources. etc. In other words, he is an apprentice 
mechanic, training for the time when he 





BU’ 


2 will become an operator. 
The Prudential offers Verne F. Bauman. 
a variety of Naval Air Station, Kodiak, Alaska. 


low-premium policies. » al, 

Why Are Tires Inspected? 
Sir:—Just why should people pay out 
good money and waste precious rubber 
The ™ and gasoline to have their tires inspected 
rudential : ——— intervals, when we don’t 
jave enough gas to wear out any tires any- 

Jusurance Company of America way? It doesn't make sense. . 


Home Office, NEWARK. N. J. | Norwalk, Conn. M. H.S. 
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Daddy 


e We want his Daddy to 
know that the Gulf South 
» joins with all America in 
a pledge to continue working harder and 
producing more until peace is restored. 

To every man who has taken up arms 
to protect the freedoms we hold dear, 
and to their loved ones at home, we 
make this pledge. 

The Gulf South knows, as all America 
knows, that no matter what the price of 
Victory may be, the price of defeat is 
greater. For this country that developed 
its strength and resources to build a 
great and peaceful nation, no sacrifice is 
too costly to keep America the land of 
the free. 

With all the rest of our great nation 
».. the mighty industrial Gulf South is 
backing up our men on the world’s bat- 
tle fronts . . . will continue to work harder 


until complete and final Victory is won. 


BUY WAR BONDS . . . FOR VICTORY NOW 
. . . FOR PEACE IN THE FUTURE 





XUM 


KNOWS! | 





















A Natural Gas transmission Company 
built in peacetime ... 
to serve wartime fuel requirements 
throughout the Gulf South. 


now dedicated 








-T-vewn y~— 
BracK«cm_~ 


Ze Gale Sout 


Working with All America for VICTORY 
UNITED GAS PIPE LINE COMPANY 


For Texas, Mail received at: Beaumont, Dallas, Fort 
Worth, Houston, Longview, San Antonio and Wichita 
Falls. For Louistana, Mail received at: Baton Rouge, 
Lake Charles, Monroe and Shreveport. For Mississtprt, 
Avasama and Fioripa, Mail received at: Jackson, Miss. 


COPR.. 1943. UNITED GAS PIPE LINE CO. 




















Leon Henderson, on the way out of 
office as Price Administrator, is doing 
the cracking down on civilian users of 
gasoline and fuel oil, and is reading 
the riot act to businessmen and State 
officials so that the man who succeeds 
him can start out in a friendlier at- 
mosphere. 


& @& @ 


Such profound issues as that of wheth- 
er bakers should be permitted to slice, 
or should not be permitted to slice, 
bread before its sale are the subject of 
attention and study by White House 
officials. 


x * * 


Reports are reviving that Mr. and 
Mrs. Harry Hopkins soon will move 
out of the White House and take up 
living quarters in a new Washington 
hotel. Earlier rumors were not borne 
out. 


Se 2 @ 


Plans for a shake-up in the field agen- 
cies of the Department of Agriculture 
are off. Secretary Wickard, who is 
Food Administrator, had decided he 
has enough headaches just now with- 
out undertaking a reshuffle that would 
affect thousands of employes and more 
than 100,000 members of farmers’ 
county and community committees. 


x* 


Some high military officials continue 
to go their own way in dealing with 
civilian officials despite the wishes and 
orders of the White House. 


x * 


Those who have sought to sound out 
fourth-term sentiment around the 
White House report back that the 
President now, as in 1939, is keeping 
the situation very fluid and is giving 
no hints of any kind concerning his 
personal attitude. 


x * * 


There is a new stirring of life in the 
ranks of New Dealers here. This New 
Deal group expects that Mr. Roose- 
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Mashungion WMSpQns. 


Balancing Arms Program . . . White House Concern 
Over Food Outlook . . . Waste of Shipping Space? 


velt will begin again to listen to them 
as an offset to the voice of conserva- 
tism that will come from Congress. 
New Deal officials on one recent eve- 
ning held their first get-together in 
many months. 


x * * 


President Roosevelt is beginning to 
show much personal concern over the 
food outlook confronting American 
consumers. It was only a short time 
ago that the President refused to be- 
lieve the warnings that came to him 
from his own officials who foresaw de- 
veloping shortages. 


x ** 


Claude Wickard, as Food Adminis- 
trator, soon may ask to have rationing 
of food, now carried out by the Office 
of Price Administration, transferred 
to his office. Food rationing is the 
heart of fair distribution of available 
food supplies and it is moving in slow 
motion at a time when people are be- 
ginning to find foodless stores. 


x * * 


Even high Army officials now are 
ready to agree that C. E. Wilson, as 
War Production Board’s director of 
production, is beginning to get very 
important results. Mr. Wilson is act- 
ing to bring this country’s vast arma- 
ment program into balance so as to 
get most effective results from ma- 
terials and labor. 


Se & ¢ 


The small degree of congressional in- 
terest in plans for broadening Social 
Security is attributed by interested 
officials to the fact that American 
workers now are prosperous and re- 
fuse to be excited about old-age annu- 
ities or unemployment or disability 
insurance. 


xk 


Navy Secretary Knox was able to deny 
the report that submarines recently 
have sunk as much as 1,000,000 tons 
of shipping in a month because ship 
losses are reported in gross tons— 








which are lower figures—while ship- 
building is reported in deadweight 
tons. On a deadweight-ton basis the 
reported sinkings may not have been 
far wrong. 




































x «k * 














Word from shipping industry sources 
is that the Army-Navy waste in use 
of merchantships is of immense pro- 
portions, due in part to slow and inef- 
ficient and wasteful loading on this 
side and to use of ships as storage 
warehouses in some other parts of the 
world. 


x * 


A growing official worry is that, due 
to bad distribution and to rising mili- 
tary demands, some member of Con- 
gress may find that the American diet 
in some regions is not as well balanced 
as the British diet, sustained by U.S. 
Lend-Lease food, thereby raising an 
issue. The British have their food dis- 
tribution down to a science, while this 
country is operating on a basis of 
every man for himself. 


x* 


There are discernible hints from Lon- 
don that the British are not especially 
happy to have their soldiers, fliers and 
sailors in the Western Mediterranean 
area operating under over-all Ameri- 
can command. These hints aren’t en- 
tirely lost on officials here. 


x * * 


A postwar aim of the Chinese Govern- 
ment is to become an important sea 
power, through acquisition of what- 
ever is left of the Japanese fleet when 
Japan loses the war. 


x * * 


Herbert Lehman, as director of the 
Office of Foreign Relief and Rehabili- 
tation, may discover before long that 
the food supplies available for foreign 
relief will consist of wheat and not 
much more than wheat. Even wheat 
may not be so abundant if it becomes 
necessary to feed that grain to live- 
stock in a big way. 
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What a terrible fix I’m in! 


— FEEL so badly about it 
if they had put just an ordinary 


whiskey-and-soda in my hand. 


But they gave me one of the 
world’s most glorious drinks...a 
wonderfully smooth and flavorful 
Four Roses-and-soda. 

Then they let me freeze, so that I 
can’t possibly raise the Four Roses- 
and-soda to my lips. It’s tragic, I 


tell you. 


But you who are not snow men 


aren’t in the fix I’m in. YoU can get 
a Four Roses-and-soda at your fa- 
vorite bar. Or you can take home a 
bottle of this gloriously rich and 
mellow whiskey. Then you can pour 
a generous jigger of Four Roses into 


a glass and add ice and soda. 


And, best of all, you can lift this 
magnificent drink to your fortunate 
lips and sip it. Lucky, lucky you! 
Frankfort Distilleries, Inec., Louis- 
ville & Baltimore. 


A blend of straight whiskies—90 proof 





Up where Arctic chill aln reezes the marrow in a pola 
bear’s bones... American-made machines of war have 
job to do in “pouring it on” the enemy. 

General Sherman tanks, landing barges, Flying Fortresses 
Liberators, busy jeeps, and just ordinary army trucks 
all have motorsand gears needing cants that flow, ni 
matter how low the temp 

Here Santopour serves at war as it has served millions of 
motorists in peacetime. This “‘pour point depressant,” 
product of Monsanto Chemistry, lowers the pour point 


of wax-bearing oils as much as 40° F. 


Suitable oil with which Santopour has been blended at 
the refinery will flow readily at 20° de/ow zero. Without 
Santopour, the same oil may not pump and circulate at 
‘tailored” to flow in 


20° above zero! Lubricants can be ‘ 
Im an legree r col } the additi By | 
almost any degree of cold by the addition of o or less 
of Santopour. 


With such “tailored” lubricants, quick-flowing oil reaches 
moving parts instantly, as motors roar in the take-off! 
Hypoid lubricants get into action fast... avoid excessive 
wear on hard-to-replace gears. 

Thus, Santopour, d 
now serves the machines of war as well. And from this 


evelop 1 first for the cars of peace, 





experience in war’s grim testing ground, still further im 
provements are being made in Santopour...so that in the 
victorious peace to come it will serve you better in that 
new car you'll get with the War Bonds you’re buying now! 
Monsanto CuHemicat Company, St. Louis, Missouri. 
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ONSANTO 


HEMICALS 


SERVING INDUSTRY WHICH SERVES MANKIND 


“E" FOR EXCELLENCE — 
The Army-Navy ‘‘t bur 
ree, ‘‘representing re . 
on by the Army ar 
of especially mer 
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as been awarded tc 





